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2 TO A WEED, ETC. ~ " 


TO A WEED. mw * “But though at shows there’s such ado 


WHAT wanton wind, disorderly, fantastic, About your tints and statur’, 


: : : < I’ve just as great a share as you 
Hither impelled thy alien germ, O weed? OP ail that’s fair in mater’. 


‘Why wasted here was nature’s virtue plastic ; * 

On such.a seed? “Tis not alone for re the sky | 

Here, where the sumptuous rose and stately At peep o’ day is brightenin’ ; | 
ily, There’s more nor you has got an eye 
Through the bright hours their crowns efful- For moonshine and sheet-lightnin’, 


gent rear, 
And with rich perfume in the twilight stilly 
Dower the dim air ; , 


“Robins and wrens I here remark, 
Twitterin’ about and clingin’, 
But by my birth-place lived a dark, 
Where by the fount its tender beam is bright- And over it flew singin’! | 
ening, “ ’ 
Sweet eyes are turned to love’s benignant | os yang predb ms pebye! wg % 


While most 0’ you poor windle-straws 


star ; 
Or fairies frolic while the summer lightning ae enna tie toacienen : 


Shimmers afar. 
' Afore the snow ye’ll all be dead, 
In'spite o’ praise and carin’, 
And ‘ugly weeds’ will live and spread, | 
When ‘ Flory’s pets’ die barren.” 


’Mid these choice bowers, in this immaculate 
garden, 

Beauty’s loved haunt, pictorial fancy’s meed, 
Not here, not here may’st ¢hou have place or 
_* pardon, ° : , ‘Still longer thus, with gibings keen 
Ungainly weed ! . * In'language free of fetters, 7 

/, . 2: . -The Ragweed had indulged her spleen 
Here float soft melodies of bird and bee 2 ’ 
Rains come:at call, and tempered ‘winds And bajlyragged her betters ; 





blow hither ; But suddenly sh t t 
Such are.for F lora’s darlings, — but for ¢hee, "And aaa gee aaa 
Wither, weed, wither ! Clutched tightly by the hand of fate, — 
eet ' Alias, the gardener’s digits ! 
THE WEED’S ANSWER. For that old man, whose skill excelled, | 
: : ‘ Though sometintes he got tipsy, . 
THEN answered bold as beggar-brat . Grew red, cried “ Dammee !” and expelled 
That plant of mean descent, — The vegetable gipsy. : 
‘* Whoever speaks to me like that Spectator. J. S. D. | 
Is very imperent. 
‘¢ At me no hothouse swell shall rail, sesame | 
In such outlandish lingo, e | 
Without an answer on the nail, | 
In plainer terms, by jingo. MAY. ) 
“Tt might be rollicksome or queer Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime, 
The blast that blew me hither, . And take the harmlesse follie of the — ae 
But now I am fast-rooted here, re , 
I’m not a-goin’ to. wither, SpRING’s hands, in Shakespeare’s words, you 
os say, 
“ My health, thank God, is very sound ; “Do paint the meadows with delight ”— 
I crave no shade or prop ; J go where artist hands in Ma 
In open air, from common ground, Hang paintings far more bright ! | 


I get bit d \ 
ey Say Though soft the twilight star that shines : 


“ My cloes diskiver stains and rents, On grassy mead and limpid stream — 

While yours are fine as fire ; The stars 7 seek when day declines 
J don’t go in for paints and scents In Covent Garden beam! 

From stable or from byre. — 

Though sweet the thousand liquid notes 

* But not a breeze can make me shrink, Your feathered songsters warble here — 

No sun’s for me too hot ; My birds of eve from tuneful throats | 
I’m blest if I would take my drink Now utter notes more dear ! 


Out o’ a waterin’-pot. 
Farewell, ye streams, ye meads, ye flowers, 


“You Dahly swelled, you Fuschy sick, Until your autumn robes ye wear — 
You fiery-faced Carnation, Though May is fair in country bowers, ’ 
No doubt, you count yourselves the pick ’Tis fairest in Mayfair ! 





And pride o’ all creation. TOWNSHEND MAYER, 
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THE FUTURE OF 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


BEHIND all the discussions, controver- 
 sies, and recriminations to which the war 
in the East and the treaty of San Stefano 
have given rise, behind all the schemes for 
the deliverance of Slavs or. Greeks, for 
the aggrandizement of Russia or the pro- 
tection of England, there stands one ques- 
tion, for the moment cast into the shade 
and almost forgotten, but sure to reappear 
ultimately as the widest and gravest of all 
the questions which civilized Europe has 
to confront. That question is, What is to 
become of the territories left to the Turks ? 
Whether a war comes now between En- 
gland and Russia or not, and whatever 
may be the issue of such a war if it does 
come, this questién will-only be adjourned, 
but not solved. After war, peace must 
return some day, and as surely as peace 
returns, so surely will this question press 
itself forward for solution. Longer delay 
will make it none the easier nor smaller. 
Some part of Europe —a bit of Thrace, 
probably Bosnia and part of Epirus and 
Macedonia — will remain under the imme- 
diate rule of the sultan. All his Asiatic 
dominions, except a slice of Armenia, are 
apparently to be left untouched. What is 
to be the condition of these vast and noble 
territories? Is it desirable, is it even pos- 
sible, to do anything to improve the gov- 
ernment of them and prevent their wretch- 
edness from being in the future, as it has 
been for so long in the past, a scandal to 
the world, a ground for interferences by 
one or other of the neighboring powers, a 
source of jealousy which may at any time 
break out into open war ? 

To put the difficulty thus is, indeed, to 
understate it. For in one respect the con- 
dition of the subjects of Turkey, Moham- 
medan as well as Christian, is likely to be 
far worse now than it has been heretofore. 
The incurable vice of Turkish sway has 
been rather its weakness than its wicked- 
ness. Itis not the laws that have been 


most in fault, but their administration ; 
and it was not want of will nearly so much 
as want of strength that made their ad- 
ministration so bad. Now this weakness 
will necessarily increase with that total 
collapse of the military and civil resources 
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of Turkey which the war has brought 
about. Her treasury is now empty, and 
having lost her credit she can no longer 
borrow in the West. Her richest territo- 
ries have been ravaged by war, and in 
many parts denuded of their inhabitants. 
A considerable part of them is lost for- 
ever. The conscription has in Asia been 
scarcely less ruinous than the war in Eu- 
rope. Nearly the whole male Mohamme- 
dan population of military age has been 
carried off, most of them to perish on Bul- 
garian or Roumelian battle-fields, others to 
return home sick or wounded, many to be 
scattered through districts whence they 
will fail to find their way back to their own 
villages. The fields are lying untilled: . 
the industries of peace have stopped; just 
when the need for taxes is greatest, the 
springs of taxation have run dry. If the 
army is kept on foot, how is it to be paid? 
If it is disbanded, the soldiers dispersed 
over the country may become a dangerous 
element, the raw material for brigands 
whom there will be no regular force to 
hold in check. Turkey is threatened with 
a paralysis of the most necessary machin- 
ery of government from the want of money 
to support the civil officials, the police, the 
troops, all of whom were, even before the 
war, inadequate and underpaid. 

An evil not less serious remains. The 
government of the Porte has for a long 
time rested more upon opinion and habit 
than upon material force. Travellers have 
often expressed their surprise that there 
was not greater disorder in a country 
where the means of repressing it were so 
slender, and have concluded that it was 
the traditional awe inspired by the name 
of the sultan, and the veneration that had | 
come down from the great days of con- 
quest, which secured such measure of obe- 
dience as was rendered to the laws. If 
these feelings are not utterly destroyed, 
they must have been grievously shaken by 
the events of the last year. The knowl- 
edge that a crushing blow has been dealt 
to the padishah, that he has submitted to 
harsh terms, that sacred Stamboul lies at 
the mercy of the conqueror, cannot long 
be kept concealed, even from the most 
remote and ignorant part of the subject 
populations, from the Druses of Lebanon, 
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from the Bedouin of the desert, from the 
savage tribes of Kurdistan. One may well 
‘fear an increasing encouragement to law- 
lessness, a more terrible disorganization of 
all the structure of civil society. Already 
the signs are not wanting, both in Albania 
and in Bulgaria, and in more than one re- 
gion of Asia, that an outbreak of the pas- 
sions of plunder and religious hatred is at 
hand which may plunge whole provinces 
into anarchy. For it has been a most de- 
plorable, though a most natural result of 
the past struggle, to embitter every ani- 
mosity of faith and race. 

The impending danger cannot be better 
described than in the words of a letter 
lately received by the present writer from 
an acute and experienced observer (neither 
Englishman nor Russian), who has lived 
long in Turkey: “I follow with interest 
any movement which bids for a prepara- 
tion against that collapse into utter bar- 
barism and blank anarchy which menaces 
the whole of Turkey, where there is not 
some foreign authority introduced in the 
place of that hard and petrifying rule 
which was, however, in one sense govern- 
ment, and did restrain the worst excesses 
of the worst of the barbarians. This is 
all that could be said for the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Bad as it was, it will be worse 
for all the subject lands if the Koord and 
the Circassian, the Bey and the Bashi- 
Bazook are allowed, with all their awe of 
Stamboul removed, to work their will on 
the classes of the population always under 
terror and never accustomed to self-de- 
fence. No one who has not known the 
rayah of various races on the spot, can 
imagine the utter helplessness of these 
wretched people, and their incapacity for 
offering any resistance to the least for- 
midable of their old oppressors. The 
negroes in the Southern States of America 
were hardly more devoid of manhood. 
You know what they are in Asia, and I 
know them of several races in Europe; 
but does England in general conceive what 
is likely to be the fate of all those prov- 
inces which are not to be occupied by Aus- 
tria, Russia, or some other strong govern- 
ment, now that the moral influence of the 
sultan has been destroyed, how pillage by 
every one that has strength to pillage will 
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take the place of the pillage which was 
organized, and more or less regularized un- 
der the name of taxation? What is pass- 
ing in Epirus and Thessaly proves that 
already the pashas in the local administra- 
tion are obliged to let the Bashi-Bazooks 
do what they like with the Christian popu- 
lation. But this is but the beginning, for 
as the fact comes homé to the people gen- 
erally that the sultan has been overthrown, 
and as the extenuation and the demoraliza- 
tion of his government is brought to its 
fullest extent by the natural course of the 
malady, z.¢., by the prostration inevitable 
after the feverish energy with which the 
Turks have struggled during the past six 
months, the half-subjected races will re- 
assert their independence, the authorities 
will have less vigor to miake head against 
local disorganization, and the whole empire 
will by degrees sink into a state of disso- 
lution of all social and political restraint 
such as Europe can with difficulty conceive, 
But with these primitive races the progress 
even of dissolution is so slow that it may 
still be averted if the civilized nations of 
Europe take up the government before the 
total failure of the Turkish rule is felt.” 

These anticipations (one hopes they may 
be overcharged, but those who know Tur- 
key best, will be least disposed to make 
light of them) apply equally to European 
and to Asiatic Turkey. . It is, however, 
only of Asiatic Turkey that I propose to 
speak: not only because it now forms a 
far larger problem (seeing how much the 
European dominions of the Porte are like- 
ly to be cut down), but also begause it has 
received scarcely any attention in compar- 
ison to that bestowed on the resettlement 
of Europe. These Asiatic provinces were 
once the wealthiest and most flourishing 
portion of the ancient world. Their geo- 
graphical position, their harbors, their soil, 
their minerals, would soon enable them, 
under a good government, to recover no 
small measure of prosperity, and to double 
or treble their population. What sort of 
a political future can be predicted for them ? 
And is there any possibility of averting 
that utter disorganization which the col- 
lapse of the Turkish power seems likely to 
bring about? 





Let us begin by frankly admitting that 
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Turkey is dead — dead beyond all hopes 
of revival. That.is to say, she is no long- 
er an independent, but a protected State, 
existing on the sufferance of neighbors 
who could crush her with scarcely an ef- 
fort; and, in fact, left in existence only 
because no one of those neighbors would 
be permitted by the others to absorb her. 
What spirit and life there ever was in the 
Turks — it was never anything more than 
a spirit of conquest, not of civilization or 
government —is gone out of them and 
seems most unlikely to return, Acknowl- 
edging fully and heartily the solid virtues 
of the peasantry, virtues which have made 
many European observers prefer them to 
the slavish Christian populations, they 
have no power of assimilating new ideas, 
no turn for civilization, no capacity for in- 
tellectual or moral progress, That they 
cannot receive it when imposed on them 
from without it would happily be prema- 
ture to affirm, for the experiment has never 
been fairly tried. But they cannot do it 
for themselves. It would be an error to 
attribute this to any natural stupidity of 
the Turkish race, for there is realiy only a 
small Turkish element in the population 
of these countries. Probably it is rather 
due to the bare, hard, sterile character of 
Mohammedanism, to its fatalistic tenden- 
cies, and above all, to the state of degra- 
dation and ignorance in which it keeps 
women. The history of Mohammedan 
empires shows that no development of the 
arts of government or society, no advance 
in thought or industry, is to be looked for 
under them.* Nor will matters be at all 
mended when the Moslem population is 
(as it may probably now become) in a more 
decided majority. People have talked of 
driving the Turksput of Europe into Asia, 
as if that was a solution of the difficulty. 
But why? They have ruled Asia just 
as ill as Europe; the only difference being 
that we have not heard so much about the 
misfortunes of regions more remote and 
less frequently visited. The misgovern- 
ment of both Moslem and Christian sub- 


* The apparent exceptions furnished by the Abba- 
side khalifs at Bagdad, the Spanish Mussulmans, and 
the great Akbar in India, are seen, when closely ex- 
amined, to be no exceptions to this proposition, but in 
reality rather to illustrate it. 
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jects is no less ruinous in Asia than in 
Europe, and where there is a considerable 
Christian population, as in Armenia, the 
massacres perpetrated upon it are just as 
atrocious. That the Turks when relegated 
to Asia Minor may reconstitute themselves 
into a respectable power, is an idea which 
(though I see it is entertained by so judi- 
cious an enquirer as Sir George Camp- 
bell) seems to have the probabilities 
entirely against it. What are the grounds 
of such a hope? Local institutions are all 
but extinct. The central government is 
hopelessly weak, the ruling class hopeless- 
ly corrupt, the reigning family hopelessly 
effete. Itis in the interest of the Turk- 
ish population itself, whose welfare ought 
to be regarded equally with that of the 
Christians, that we should emphasize the 
distinction between them and the knot ot 
palace favorites and low-born adventurers 
who govern them, and that we should rec- 
ognize how little can be expected from 
these latter. 

There is of course no question of abol- 
ishing the sultanate at present. It must 
be suffered to subsist, because there is 
nothing as yet to put in its place, because 
the subject races seem incapable of free 
institutions. The immediate duty of the 
powers of Europe would appear to be to 
suggest, or rather to insist upon, such 
reforms as may alleviate the more crying 
of the present evils. Whether by the ap- 
pointment of a European commission, or 
by any other means which may supply that 
lack of initiative and of administrative 
vigor to which the failure of all previous 
efforts has been due, something must be 
done, or the state of Asia will become 
worse than that of Europe has been. 
When the powers take counsel together, 
be it in congress or out of congress, they 
must needs provide some remedies, some 
safeguard against these perils. Such rem- 
edies, however, can only be temporary. 
Let us endeavor to look farther ahead, and 
enquire, by the light which history affords, 
what the remoter future may have in store 
for the Asiatic provinces of the empire, 
when the decay of its present government 
has ended in dissolution. Three alterna- 
tives present themselves as possible. The 





first is the rise of some new Mohammedan 
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State or dynasty. The second is annex- 
ation by one or more of the European 
powers. The third is the rise of a Chris- 
tian race, embodying itself in a Christian 
State. 

The first of these three is suggested by 
the history of the earlier ages of Moham- 
medanism. When one race or dynasty 
had become effete, another, more vigorous 
if not otherwise superior, emerged to sup- 
plant it and reigned inits stead. Thus the 
Abbaside khalifs succeeded to the throne 
of the Ommiades; thus the Fatimides 
sprang into power in north Africa and 
Egypt; thus the Seljukian Turks estab- 
lished mighty kingdoms on the ruins of the 
Saracenic empire; thus finally the Otto- 
man dominion itself rose out of the midst 
of the Seljukian principalities. But things 
have changed greatly since those times. 
There is no longer a reservoir of warlike 
nations in the steppes of Turkestan, nor 
any such evidences of vitality in the Mos- 
lem population of western.Asia as can 
make us expect a new dynasty to rise from 
among them. By its system of continually 
changing the provincial governors, the 
Porte has even succeeded in preventing 
any of them from making himself inde- 
pendent, as satraps so frequently did in 
earlier centuries, and has thereby de- 
stroyed such slight chance as there used 
to be of some new forcible tyrant. 

The second alternative is more proba 
ble, but just as little desirable. The ten- 
dency through all recent history has been 
for the larger states to go on absorbing 
the smaller and weaker ones on their bor- 
ders. And thus it may seem natural that 
Russia should swallow up part of Asiatic 
Turkey, and that England, who by her 
command of the sea is everybody’s neigh- 
bor, shov'd annex the rest. But this is 
exactly what we seek to prevent. En- 
gland has no wish, with India already on 
her hands, to become liable to govern and 
defend fresh territories, though there is 
no doubt much to be said in favor of her 
assuming the protectorate of Syria, 
whence, better and more easily than in 
Egypt, she could defend the Suez route. 
And we are all, even those who do not 
conceive the interests of England to be 
specially affected, agreed in resisting any 
farther advance of Russia to the south. 
It may well be thought that such an ad- 
vance would overtax her own strength, and 
tend to her internal disruption. But this 


is mere matter of speculation, and suppos- 


ing aggression to be successful, it would 
not only give her a dangerously dominant 
influence in the Levant, but would be a 
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misfortune for the territories she might 
annex. She is not herself sufficiently civ- 


‘ilized or open-minded to be fit to rule and 


educate other races. In trying to impose 
its own most imperfect type of culture, her 
bureaucracy would stifle the chances of 
a * other form of national life. 

here remains the third alternative, the 
growth of a native Christian race possess- 
ing such a capability for intellectual and 
industrial progress as may enable it to be- 
come a Civilizing and organizing influence 
in these neglected countries, and ultimately 
the nucleus of anindependent State. The 
only Christian race in the East that offers 
any promise of this kind is the Armenian ; 
and it is to a consideration of their condi- 
tion and prospects, that I desire to devote 
the remaining pages of this article. 

Asiatic Turkey falls naturally into three 
divisions. First, there is the Turkish, con- 
sisting of the centre and west of Asia Mi- 
nor, where the majority of the rural popu- 
lation is Mohammedan, though there are 
plenty of Greeks, especially in the sea- 
ports, and Armenians both there and in 
the inland cities. Turkish is the language 
commonly spoken over all this region. 
Secondly, we have the Arab portion, em- 
bracing large districts of Syria and the 
lower valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
where the inhabitants are almost entirely 
Mohammedan, and Arabic is the prevailing 
tongue. Thirdly, there is the Armenian 
division, lying north “of Mesopotamia and 
north-east of Asia Minor. 

Now Armenia is not, strictly speaking, a 
country; it is rather, as used to be said of 
Italy, a geographical expression. It has 
no definite boundaries, either natural or 
political. Its name denotes the region 
which once formed the Armenian king- 
dom, and which is still largely inhabited by 
Armenian Christians, although politically 
divided between the empires of Persia, 
Russia, and Turkey, whose frontiers meet 
in the peak of Ararat. Speaking roughly, 
one may say that it extends from Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea to Tavriz in Persia, 
and from Delijan (a little south of Tiflis) on 
the north-east to near Diarbekir on the 
south-west. This would give it about three 
hundred and fifty miles in length by two 
hundred and fifty in breadth. It is high 
and generally mountainous; a country of 
great natural strength, and withal naturally 
fertile, though, owing to the want of roacs, 
of capital, and of security, the resources 
of its soil and its mineral wealth re- 
main undeveloped. Of its inhabitants 
nearly two millions are Armenian Chris- 
tians. A possibly larger, but quite uncer- 
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tain, number are Mohammedans, but as 
these Mohammedans belong to different 
races, speaking different tongues, and as 
nearly half of them are savage nomads, the 
Armenians constitute the most important 
element in the population. They are more 
numerous than any single section of the 
Moslem inhabitants, and they are infi- 
nitely superior to the great bulk of the 
Mohammedans in industry as well as in 
intelligence. Nearly all the trade of the 
country is in their hands; and in some 
districts, where the Moslems are pastoral 
nomads or mere robbers, they are the only 
tillers of the soil. Unlike their neighbors, 
the Nestorian Christians, many of whom 
are warlike mountaineers, the Armenians 
are a quiet and peaceable folk in these 
ancient seats of theirs. But in the for- 
eign countries to which so many of them 
have emigrated, they are, as everybody 
knows, singularly enterprising and suc- 
cessful merchants, showing wherever they 
settle —in Calcutta, in Java, in Constanti- 
nople, in Manchester —a keenness and 
tenacity not inferior to that of Scotchmen 
or Yankees. Both in Asiatic Russia and 
in Turkey they form a large part, and (as 
one hears) by far the most valuable part of 
the subordinate officials. In the Russian 
army there are said to be thirty Arme- 
nian generals, including Loris Melikoff, 
Tergukaseff, and Lazareff, Nubar Pasha, 
the ablest man in Egypt, is an Armenian 
Christian ; so is the present Persian min- 
ister in London, who is one of the fore- 
most statesmen of Persia And the 
exploits of the tribes of the Cilician moun- 
tains, who have maintained themselves in 
practical independence since the four- 
teenth century, repelling the attacks of 
vastly superior Turkish armies with a 
valor comparable to that of the Montene- 
grins, prove that there is no want of cour- 
age or spirit, any more than of intelligence, 
in the Armenian race. 

Now, of all the districts of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Armenia is that where the misery of 
the subjects is the greatest. Both in the 
Arabic portion, and in what I have called 
the Turkish portion proper (z¢., Asia 
Minor), the number of Christians is com- 
paratively small, and they inhabit the 
towns, where oppression is not so easy, 
and can be sooner brought to the notice of 
a European consul. Here, however, the 
Christians are a rural as well as an urban 
population, and there are so few represen- 





* It is worth remarking that the Armenians played a 
great part among the generals and administrators of 
the Eastern Roman Empire from the sixth century on- 
wards. 
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tatives of England or Russia in the cities 
that cruelties and exactions pass unheeded. 
But the pre-eminence of suffering which 
belongs to Armenia is chiefly due to a 
cause absent in the other provinces (though 
something like it exists in Syria), the pres- 
ence of the marauding tribes of Koords, 
These robbers are the scourge of the coun- 
try. Constantly in arms, and scorning all 
labor, they carry on a perpetual guerilla 
war against their peaceable neighbors. 
They fall upon the villages of the plain, 
destroy their crops, plunder and burn 
their houses, kill them if they attempt to 
resist, carry off their women into captivity, 
Complaints are useless, for the local gov- 
ernor, even when he desires to do justice 
and punish the offender, has no sufficient 
force at his command. If he attempts to 
interfere the Koords will probably take 
vengeance on him, and certainly on the 
village which has ventured to invoke his 
help. The peaceable Moslem inhabitants 
suffer from these ruffians (who are very 
lax Mussulmans, and care nothing for the 
sultan) almost as much as the Christians 
do. Byt as they are permitted to carry 
arms, and their testimony is admissible in 
the courts, they are less helpless both for 
defence and redress, Not to repeat the 
tale of horrors which we have heard so 
often during the last two years, I will con- 
tent myself with extracting from the last 
published blue-book on the affairs of Tur- 
key, an account, touching in its sad sim- 
plicity, of the massacre which the Koords 
perpetrated at Van, hitherto the most pros- 
perous part of Armenia, early in last sum- 
mer. The Porte had summoned these 
wild warriors to its aid, but instead of 
fighting the Russians, they fell upon their 
innocent neighbors, who lived far from the 
scene of war, and had given no sign of 
disaffection. The account (whose details 
have been amply confirmed from other 
sources) is written in July last, and headed, 
“Letter from an Armenian in Van to a 
bishop in Bitlis ” (another city of Armenia). 


HONORABLE AND Hoy FATHER, — 

The condition of this wy is most distress- 
ing. For the distance of three days’ journey. 
on all sides of it the Christian villages have 
been despoiled. Not a sheep, not an ox, not 
a vestige of movable property remains ; neither 
is there safety of life. Every Christian vil- 
lage on the road from Van to Bayazid has 
been destroyed by the cruel Koords. They 
have robbed the people of everything ; dese- 
crated the churches and carried away the 
church treasure. The pitiable villagers, ut- 
terly destitute and helpless, have fled to the 
mountains and caves, are hungry, thirsty, and 
naked, having no shelter from the scorching 
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heat of day or the cold at night. The daugh- 
ters and wives of some the Koords ravished, 
and others they took captive. They plundered 
shops without number; those that resisted 
they beat and wounded, and many they killed. 
The Jizirik chief men completely robbed Ala- 
bash Kaloo, the very rich and holy monastery 
of St. Bartimeus; they opened the grave of 
the saint and defiled it; they: converted the 
monastery into a stable. In like manner the 
holy monastery of Derrama has been converted 
into a ruin and the tower and walls of the 
church pulled down. Also Koosaganborts 
monastery they plundered, of which not a 
vestige remains. 

Of which shall I speak? Of which shall I 
write?* Armenia has become a desolation. 
It will be impossible for you to believe the 
things which have come to pass. But if the 
Lord prospers you so that you come hither, 
your eyes will be filled with tears at the sight 
of the desolation. In this city a Christian 
cannot walk about with freedom; to meet 
together to talk is impossible; to open the 
shops is wholly out of the question. Taxes 
grow heavy from day to day. Troubles in- 
crease daily. The wheat is ripe; to reap it 
is impracticable and unsafe, ‘There are no 
means to hire laborers. Oxen and carts have 
been stolen, so that we are given up to un- 
bearable suffering. If we go out from our 
houses, we take off much of our clothing, lest 
it be seized in the streets. The Turkish army 
went to Bayazid and took it from the Russians. 
While the fight was going on, the Koords 
plundered the city and surrounding villages, 
and killed many of the inhabitants. The 
beautiful women and girls they carried away 
to their mountain strongholds, and now the 
region is desolate and uninhabited. Many of 
the slain lie unburied. ‘ 

The Almighty Saviour our God deliver his 
people from these straits. 


This massacre was not an exceptional 
thing. It was merely the repetition, on a 
larger scale than usual, of outrages which 
have been going on in Armenia for gener- 
ations past, which have driven hundreds 
of thousands of Armenians to emigrate to 
other parts of Turkey or into Russian 
territory, which have steadily reduced the 
population and wealth of the country, and 
which, if unchecked, must end in its total 
ruin. As I write, news comes that such 
massacres have begun afresh in more than 
one part of Armenia, and that the govern- 
ment is utterly helpless to check them. 
The sufferings of the Armenians have 
been greater than those of Bulgarians or 
Bosnians, and there has not becn in their 
case even the poor justification of an at- 
tempted insurrection.t 


* A quotation from Moses of Chorene, the ancient 
historian of Armenia. 
t The reports on the state of Armenia by Consuls 
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It is impossible to conceive a stron: 
case for the benevolent intervention of the 
European powers, and especially of Ens 
gland, than the circumstances of Armenia 
make out. For what are the declared 
objects of English policy? To improve 
the condition of the subject races, and to 
erect a barrier against the aggressions and 
influence of Russia. Are the Armeni- 
ans to be forgotten while the cause of the 
Greeks is urged, merely because the 
former are Asiatics, and live further re- 
moved? They are certainly neither less 
deserving than the Greeks, nor less likely 
to repay and profit by any efforts that may 
be made on their behalf. How they ought 
to be aided is a more difficult question. 
They live intermingled with Mohamme- 
dans, and though their total number in Tur- 
key is four millions, they are hardly stron 
enough in Armenia proper to be forme 
into an independent principality. But it 
may be suggested that the districts which 
lie exposed to the ravages of the Koords, 
corresponding generally to Turkish Arme- 
nia, require exceptional treatment since 
they suffer from exceptional evils. They 
might be formed into a new large province 
which would touch the Black Sea at Tre- 
bizond and Kerasun, and would therefore 
be open to English as well as Russian 
influence. Such a province might be 
placed under a governor, to be appointed 
with the consent of the European powers,’ 
who should be himself, if possible, a 
Frank.* To check the Cesrke, a strong 
local militia ought to be created in it, con- 
sisting largely of Christians; anda system 
of local self-government set on foot which 
should enable the Christian villages to 
manage their own concerns. The tribute 
to be paid by the province to the Porte 
should be fixed, and the rest of the taxes 
raised be applied to local purposes. Peace 
and security once ensured to the peasant 
and the artisan, the Christian population 
would increase rapidly, the tide of emigra- 
tion would set backwards into Armenia’ 
from other parts of Turkey and from 
anarchic Persia, and the Armenian people 
might ultimately become ripe for a com- 
pleter self-government and a larger political 
life. Of course it would be no easy matter 
to carry outsuch a plan. Noone can even 


Taylor and Zohrab at Erzeroum, and by Vice-Consul 
Rassam at Diarbekir, printed in the two latest blue- 
books, contain details of the highest importance. 
Others may be found in the reports on provincial ope 
pressions published by the Armenian patriarchate. _ 

* Mr. Grant Duff’s suggestion that successful Indian 
administrators - + be employed in Turkey is one of 
the most seasonable that has been made in the course 
of this melancholy business. 
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affirm thatit is possible. But something of 
the same kind has been done, with a consid- 
erable measure of success, in the Lebanon. 
And unless something of this kind is done 
in Armenia, unless, above all, the ravages 
of the Koords are stopped, the Armenian 
people, who have cineg to their nationality 
and their faith through the wars and per- 
secutions of sixteen centuries, will perish 
from. the earth, and their country be at last 
annexed by Russia. 

To avert such a catastrophe is surely a 
matter of European concern. English 
Liberals ought to be quite as anxious as 
Tories to arrest the southward march of 
the czars. I venture to think that many 
of those who have espoused the anti-Turk- 
ish side in our recent controversies, have 
too readily allowed themselves to be goad- 
ed into the attitude of advocates of Rus- 
sia, while some few have gone so far as to 
call on her to annex freely, merely because 
she will govern better than Turkey. Now, 
without thinking Russia worse than other 
States, one may well hold this line to be a 
mistaken one, not merely from a party, but 
also from a statesmanlike point of view. 
Russia’s motives are no doubt mixed. 
Some of them ‘are honorable enough. 
Some are selfish, and, like most of us, she 
contrives to persuade herself that the hon- 
orable ones are the only ones, thrusts the 
others into'a dark corner of her, mind, and 
if she can’t help seeing a bit of ambition 
sticking out, calls it “ manifest destiny.” 
We need not, like the English exragés, 
consider her a mere common robber, in 
order to feel justified in stopping this 
“ manifest destiny,” where it strikes against 
the general interests of the civilized world. 
Those interests require that no single 

wer, and least of all an imperfectly civil- 
ized and despotic one, shall be permitted 
to extend her dominion over races and 
lands which may be capable of a different 
and individual civilization, and ultimate] 
of political freedom. If, then, it is desi- 
rable to check the advance of Russia in 
Asia, the development of the Armenian 
nationality offers by far the best, perhaps 
the only permanent, means of doing so. 
In time past the Armenians have no doubt 
been favorably disposed to her, because 
she alone interfered (seldom enough) to 

rotect them. Their sympathy has helped 
on in this campaign: their miseries have 
iven, and would continue to give her, a 
Fasis for intrigue, and an excuse for war 
and annexation. If none of the other 
powers will take up their cause, they will 
in be forced to throw themselves upon 
her. But the Armenians are nevertheless 
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jealous of Russia. They: suspect her of 
desiring to absorb that venerable Church 
round which all their patriotic memories 
cling, and to extinguish the use of their 
ancient and cultivated tongue, a tongue 
which had a literature ages before Russia 
received its alphabet. Their national 
character is unlike that of the Slavs, and 
though they rise to distinction in the Rus- 
sian service, the two races show no signs 
of fusing. The Armenians would there- 
fore, if delivered from their present wretch- 
edness and encouraged by the sympathy 
of England, have every motive to stand 
sentinels in their mountain fastnesses 
against the further advance of the Sla- 
vonic power and the orthodox Eastern 
Church. © Their influence, which is already 
ponerert all through Asia Minor, would 
come an anti-Russian influence; their 
contentment would destroy the pretexts 
for her interference. + 
This, however, is by no means the larg- 
est result that might be hoped for froma 
revival of Armenian nationalty, or rather, 
since that nationality has revived and is 
already vigorous, from giving to the Ar- 
menian national feeling a hold upon prac- 
tical politics, a country to hope for and 
work for. I return tothe point from which 
this discussion started, to ask again what 
is the best chance for the future of the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey, and to 
answer that it lies in the uprising of a 
progressive Christian people, which may 
ultimately grow into an independent Chris- 
tian State. The Armenians have, alone 
among the races of western Asia,* the 
gifts that can enable them to aspire ta 
this mission. They are keen-witted, ener- 
etic, industrious, apt to learn, and quick 
in assimilating Western ideas. In point 
of morality and social customs they com- 
pare favorably with their Greek and 
Russian neighbors. Their form of Chris- 
tianity cannot be called an advanced one; 
but the priests are certainly not more 
ignorant, nor ths people more supersti- 
tious than those of the orthodox Church. 
And they have the great merit of being 
singularly free from fanaticism. That 
they have not, like most Christian bodies, 
persecuted other faiths, may perhaps be 
only because they have never had the 
chance, But their Church deserves the 
praise of being tolerant and liberal, ready 
to fraternize with other sects, while the 
people bear no hatred to their Moham- 
medan neighbors, and, indeed, live on 
* I do not, of course, mean to include the Jews, 


because there are now comparatively so few of them in 
Palestine. 
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terms with all except the Koords. 

uch a nation, which combines with a 
strong individuality and corporate spirit 
great flexibility of mind, and a power of 
adapting itself to varying conditions of 
life, seems specially qualified for the func- 
tion of pervading and civilizing the 
surrounding Asiatic provinces, whose Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants have lost what 
initiative they may once have had. What 
the Armenians need is a centre, a land 
which they may call their own, and which 
they may in time, as its wealth and numer- 
ical strength increases, build up into a 
State. To ask for independence now would 
be idle; for it could scarcely, even settin 
apart other obstacles, be reconciled wit 
the presence, in the same districts, of so 
mary Moslem inhabitants. But if order 
were once secured, prosperity would fol- 
low; and when in time the progressive 
element in the population had come to 
outnumber, as it always ultimately does, 
the stagnant and ruder Mohammedans, 
independence would not be far off. 

All this some one may say is visionary 
— matter of sentiment and fancy rather 
than of .practical politics. To many per- 
sons any bélief in moral forces seems vis- 
ionary. Italian unity was a dream of 
poets and conspirators, German unity the 
crotchet of doctrinaire professors. One 
must not be afraid of terms of this kind. 
I do not deny that the interest which those 
who advocate the cause of the Armenian 
nation feel, is partly a sentimental interest. 
They think that its glorious history, its 
intellectual achievements, the tenacity with 
which it has clung to its faith and its na- 
tional memories, infinitely strengthen the 
claim which its sufferings raise to the con- 
sideration of Europe. These constitute 
the force of the go pte are the 
legitimate basis of its aspirations. Still 
less do I seek to conceal the difficulties 
which any attempt to reform the Turkish 
government, even in one district, must en- 
counter. The obstacles to the creation of 
an Armenian province, and to the revival 
of a semi-independent Armenian princi- 
pality, may turn out insuperable; but in 
Turkey every .part of the horizon is so 
dark, every path seems so blocked, that 
the least gleam of light ought to be marked, 
and any plan considered which can afford 
even a chance of improvement. I do not 
assert that the Armenians, so reduced in 
numbers, will prove capable of pervading 
and civilizing Asiatic Turkey. But their 
doing so is at any rate the best prospect 
for those countries. If they fail, no 
others will succeed; and even the possi- 


a 


bility of such a result is enough to make 
one wish that England, whose Eastern 
policy has too long been merely to tide 
over the difficulties of the moment with- 
out foreseeing the greater ones of the 
future, should come. forward to bear a 
foremost part in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Though Russia cannot decently 
oppose, she will scarcely help, for she 
would doubtless prefer to absorb the Ar- 
menians herself. If anything is to be 
done, the suggestion, the impulse, must 
come from England, whose relations with 
these countries give her a special title to 


‘interfere, and ought to give her a special 


knowledge. Her mission in the further 
East has grown nobler in motive and 
larger in design with each successive gen- 
eration. Is its spirit to be less provident, 
less penetrating, less hopeful on the 
Euxine than it has been on the shores of 
the Southern Ocean? And are all our 
lavish professions of a desire to improve 
the condition of the subject races to re- 
main unfulfilled, even in a region where it 
cannot be alleged that political reasons 
exist to deter us from their fulfilment? 
JAMES BRYCE. 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


THE clinging damp of a rainy Novem- 
ber evening, while it stayed outside well- 
fenced houses, like Lady Rivers’s, crept 
uncomfortably through and through the 
ground-floor rooms of a large, scantily-fur- 
nished, ill-warmed, and ill-lighted house at 
the opposite end of London. It brought 
out a slimy perspiration on the passage 
walls and hung misty halos round the dim 
gas-burners, so that they seemed to have 
withdrawn themselves miles away, and to 
be acting as signals in a fathomless dis- 
tance. Perhaps it was the uncomfortable 
impression of desolate space thus created, 
which made the two occupants of one of 
the largest of these ground-floor rooms, sit 
close together on an old-fashioned couch 
ranged against the wall, apparently a mile 
or two from the fireplace, where a black 
fire, built up to give out heat sometime, 
but not now, smouldered dully. Quite out 
of the way of heat and light these two per- 





sons had been sitting for at least an hour, 
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and if they were not chilled to the bone, it 
must have been owing to a certain soft 
glow of love-light which shone from their 
eyes whenever in the course of a confiden- 
tial low-toned talk they had looked at each 
other. Two pairs of velvety-brown eyes 
these were which thus interchanged love- 
light ; too exactly alike in shape and color, 
and sweep of silken lashes to belong to 
lovers in the ordinary sense of that word, 
and having just the contrast of expression, 
lovingly trustful and lovingly anxious, 
which might be expected from the actual 
relationship of their owners. Mother and 
daughter, the one a thin, worn, sad-looking 
woman, the other a vigorous, bright girl, 
whose face, full of delicate coloring and 
light, spoke of an eager temperament and 
naturally gay spirits toned just now to 
seriousness by the quick sympathy that 
reflected every mood of those she loved. 

Something very important had to be de- 
cided, something which so far as the con- 
versation had gone at present, threatened 
equal pain to her mother, whichever way 
it was settled ; and as Emmie West leaned 
her soft pink cheek against her mother’s 
worn forehead, her velvety eyes (now that 
all the arguments she could think of had 
come to an end), had a sorrowful, dumb 
entreaty in them, which her mother felt 
without being able to satisfy. 

“ Do make up your ied. to choose the 
least painful course, and do be as little un- 
happy as possible about it,” the yearnin 
eyes, hungry for a little joy, said, and sad- 
hearted Mrs. West stooped down and 
kissed them, not having any more satisfac 
tory answer to give to this appeal — an ap- 
peal which she was apt to read in her 
children’s eyes many times every day. It 
was not so much that she had lost the art 
of making the best of things, but that an- 
other influence stronger than even her 
children’s, perpetually forced her to look 
on the gloomy side. 

Life Rad been hard on Mr. West, on the 
husband who had in her youth honored 
her by thrusting unexpected elevation 
upon her, and now that the world had 
turned against him, she felt it would be 
disloyal in her to see anything but gloom 
in a state of things in which he had fared 
so ill. Who had he to feel with him but 
herself? — not even his children, poor, 
thoughtless, light-hearted things ; and how 
could his sorrows be adequately mourned, 
unless her heart were always bleeding? 
If now and then, on rare occasions, when 
Mr. West was away, and not likely to re- 
turn for a longer interval than usual, she 
was drawn on by her eldest son’s gay 





good-temper, and her datgliter’s sweet 
coaxing, to listen to the young people’s 
schemes for the future (in which, to be. 
sure, there was never any mention made of 
Mr. West), and she let her thoughts take a 
slight tinge of rose color from their inex- 
perienced hopefulness, her conscience 
always smote her afterwards, and she 
reproached herself, as if her momentary 
escape from gloom had been an act of un- 
faithfulness to her husband. Just now, 
however, there was no question of escape. 
Mr. West might be expected home any 
minute (the fire was ready to be broken up 
into-a blaze when his foot was heard on 
the scraper), and she and Emmie were 
tremblingly discussing the safest way of 
accomplishing a sacrifice she was contem- 
plating on his behalf which must be so car+ 
ried out, that, while he profited by it, he - 
should never have the least idea that it had 
been made for him. - 

“ My dear, I don’t think I can make up 
my mind to-night,” Mrs. West was saying: 
“ We had better lock up the box again, and 
put it back on my dressing-table before 

our father comes in. I would not have 
im go up-stairs and miss it, and find out 
what we have been talking about for the 
world.” 

“ Mamma, I wonder ——” Emmie be- 
gan hesitatingly, paused, and then hur- 
ried on as if half afraid of what she was 
saying. “Mamma, I wonder whether it 
might not be better after all to do it open- 
ly. Why should you have the pain of 
parting with your treasures, and the fright 
as well, which half kills you, of pretending 
to have got them all the same? Why 
should not papaknow? Perhaps he would 
leave off expecting so much if he quite 
understood what a hard struggle it is for 
you to provide the little luxuries you say 
are so necessary for him. Let me goon, 
dear, and say what I have on my mind 
just this once. I don’t think it is a fair 
division for you to have all the giving ups 
and all the pain of concealment as well, 
Katharine Moore says that women ought 
not to do such things; that they should 
act openly and independently, and then 
they would not be trampled upon.” 

“Trampled upon?” A look of almost 
wild horror flitted across Mrs. West’s face, 
“Oh, Emmie, my dear, how could she have 
such a thought about me? You must not 
get it into your head, darling, or it will 
make me feel very wicked, as if I had ter- 
ribly misrepresented things as they stand 
between your father and me. Trampled 
upon ! on’t you understand, darling, 
that there is nothing I don’t want toda 
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for him and all of you? If letting oneself 
be trampled upon would do any good, and 
. keep humiliation from him an you, there 

would be no pain in it. It would not de- 
grade me. The painis that I am such a 
useless person,,and can doso little to serve 
him and you all.” 

“It seems to me that you do everything, 
and bear all the pain.” 

“ That is because I talk about it like a 
woman, and your father is silent to every- 
body but me; but, oh Emmie, he suffers 
for us all! I read the bitter pain that cuts 
down to the very bottom of his soul when- 
ever he is made aware of any fresh priva- 
tion we have tobear. It hurts him and 
humbles him down to the ground, though 
he can only show what he feels by short, 
sharp words. I understand, if you young- 
er ones don’t; and, darling, we will strug- 
gle to spare him little mortifications as long 
as we can; when there is nothing more to 
be done we will sit sti and bear the will 
of God. Perhaps when we have done all 
we can, the worst, if it comes, will bring a 
sort of peace.” 

“ Or good fortune will come at last ; and 
mamma, you must not say that we young 
ones don’t feel for papa. Harry does at 
all events. I really think he is almost as 
anxious to keep disagreeable things from 

apa’s sight, and to provide against his 


ing crossed in his fidgets, as ce are. 


Do you know that ever since old Mary 
Anne refused to clean knives and shoes 
for lodgers, Harry has got up an hour 
earlier and oo down-stairs, and done all 
that part of the work before any one else 
is up? This puts Mary Anne into such 
= humor, that she takes pains with the 

reakfast again, and sends up the one 
rasher, and the two bits of toast, and the 
thick bread-and-butter, with as much cere- 
mony as if it were a lord mayor’s feast. 
You have not been down-stairs to see 
lately, but I assure you papa has looked 
almost satisfied, and yesterday he actuall 
remarked that his boots were well blacked, 
and supposed we had got a new boy, and 
Sidney was so tickled at the idea, Harry 
had to kick him under the table to keep 
him from exploding. It’s all Harry’s 
doing, and I do believe he does it quite as 
much for papa’s sake, as for yours. 

“My own boy!” said Mrs. West fer- 
vently; and as she spoke her worn face 
glowed, and a smile broke over it, obliter- 
ating for a moment its lines of care and 
pain, and making it almost as fair and 
young as Emmie’s. 

“But you won’t love him better than 
me,” said Emmie, pretending to pout; 





“that would not be a good return for m 

giving myself up to you body and soul, 
and seeing only you in the world, would it, 
mother darling? I agree with Katharine 
Moore that women can understand and 
love each other best, and should stick to 
each other through thick and thin. .Let 
the men fight for themselves, and help 
themselves, I say. I will take care of you, 
mother.” 

“Well then, dearest, I ought not to 
think of myself as poorer than your poor 
Aunt Rivers, who seems to be in the way 
of losing all her daughters, while I am to 
keep mine.” 

“ And, mamma,” cried Emmie eagerly, 
“that is another reason for your making 
up your mind to-day about the necklace. 
I forgot to mention it before, but it is a 
reason.” 

“Your never meaning to leave me, dar- 
ling?” 

“No, but my not having been invited 
to Constance’s wedding. will confess 
something to you, mother. I have often 
thought I should like to wear that neck- 
lace just once. I remember how I used 
to admire it when I was a little child, and 
you put it on to f° out with papa to some 
grand party, and he used to come out of his 
dressing-room, when you were ready, and 
look — you know how, mamma, as he never 
looks now— proud of you, and of every- 
thing about him. I used to think then 
that wearing a neve necklace meant being 
grown up, and beautiful, and perfectly 
happy. When I heard that Constance 
Rivers was engaged to be married, it did 
come into my mind that I might be asked 
to be one of her bridesmaids, and that 
perhaps Aunt Rivers would give me a 
dress such as would not disgrace the neck- 
lace, and that, for once, I could have 
looked so that the Riverses need not be 
ashamed of me. But the opportunity has 
passed, you see. I was not invited to the 
wedding, and I don’t now believe I ever 
shall be asked to the Rivers’s on any grand 
occasion; they look down upon us too 
much now. The necklace had better .go, 
and not tantalize us any longer by lying 
idle in the jewel-box. should not won- 
der, if after paying all these bills, and buy- 
ing what you want for papa, and putting 
aside a little fund for emergencies, we 
might get a new floorcloth for the front 
hall out of the money the sale will bring. 
It would be a real load off my mind if we 
could do that, for I am quite certain tke 
old one can’t be put down again after 
another spring cleaning. Imagine our 
feelings if Aunt Rivers or the new 
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Lady Forest were to call here some day 
and have to put their feet absolutely on 
bare boards! I don’t think we should ever 
get Aunt Rivers into the sitting-room, she 
would faint in the hall; and I am sure no 
one in this house could carry her back 
into her carriage. We should never hear 
the last of it.” 

“ My darling, it was of your own wed- 
ding day, not of Constance Rivers’s, that 
I have thought, when I have many a time 
put back the necklace into its case, 
through sore needs of selling it we have 
struggled out of. Your father gave it me 
on the day you were christened, and I 
have a feeling that it is robbing you to 
send it away. I should have liked him to 
clasp it round your neck before he gave 
you away to any one.” 

“ Mamma,” said Emmie, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with a richer flush than 
usual on her cheek, but a resolute tone of 
reasonableness in her voice, “ Katharine 
Moore says it is quite time that girls left 
off looking upon marriage as the one ob- 
ject of their existence. She says it is an 
accident of life that occurs now to fewer 
and fewer women every year, and that 
girls should plan their lives without any 
reference to it whatever.” 

“Tam afraid very few of them will do 
so, my dear, in spite of Katharine Moore.” 

“ But at all events I can, mamma,” said 
Emmie, sitting a little more upright, and 

ushing her soft brown hair from her fore- 
head, with a decided little gesture that had 
perhaps been caught from Katharine 
Moore. ‘I can make up my mind to look 
at things as they really are, and face them 
resolutely without deluding myself with 
vain expectations. Now let us consider, 
dear. I hardly ever go anywhere except 
now and then to drink tea in the ‘ Land of 
Beulah, and that counts for nothing, as 
Mrs. Urquhart only asks me when she is 
alone. And if bya rare chance I do get 
an invitation to an evening party, and ac- 
cept it, 1 am always sorry afterwards, for 
I don’t feel at home among the other girls 
when I am there. It can’t be helped, 
mother dear. I have not sat or stood in 
corners at Aunt Rivers’s Christmas parties 
without finding out exactly how everybod 
looks at one when one has on the shabbi- 
est dress in the room. Last Christmas a 
gentleman found me out in my corner, and 
sat talking to me a long time, and I thought 
perhaps he found me rather nice till Alma 
came-and explained to me that Mr. An- 
stice was something of an oddity himself, 
and always made a point of talking to the 
person in the company most likely to be 





overlooked by everybody else. It was ever 
so nice of him, but it was not the kind of 
compliment that encourages one to go out 
again, was it, mamma?” 

“ My darling, you know I would spare 
a Aunt Rivers’s parties if I could, since 

can’t dress you for them as I should 
mes er i act if Aunt Rivers took of- 
ence at my keeping you away, and your 
father. were to bean: te auigest ber of 
slighting us ——” ’ 

“ Ah, yes, I know; and besides, dear 
mamma, I generally like the thought of 
the party beforehand well enough; and 
Alma is sometimes kind; or if not, and 
the reality is worse than I looked for, I 
can always now run up to‘ Air Throne’ 
the next morning, and laugh over my mor- 
tifications with the two Moores, till I get 
not to care for them. 1 was not complain- 
ing, mother dear; but I want you to face 
the real state of things; give up impossi- 
ble hopes, and sell the necklace. It won’t 
be wanted ever for such a day as you fan- 
cied ; but we shall have other happy days 
— great days for the boys perhaps, or even 
for me, in some other way than marriage. 
You should hear how the Moores talk. 
Till these good times come there is a great 
deal of pleasure to be got out of the world, 
even in shabby clothes, and with all our 
worries and troubles, if you, mother, would 
only pluck up your courage again. Very 
nice bits come in between whiles for us 
young ones. Fun in the back sitting-room 
of evenings, while you and papa are sit- 
ting here dolefully; and delicious talks 
with the Moores in ‘ Air Throne,’ and cosy 
times with dear old Mrs. Urquhart in the 
‘Land of Beulah.’ Does it not sometimes 
make you dread misfortune a little less 
when you see that our great crisis — the 
crisis that you thought would break your 
heart — of our es to take lodgers into 
our house,-has ended in making us hap- 
pier? Atleast, I know I am a great deal 
happier since the Moores came; and Har- 

and the boys have quite got over the 
little mortification it was to them at first, 
in the fun of giving odd names to the new 
divisions of the house. If Aunt Rivers 
chooses to be ashamed of us, and to send 
us to Coventry, we can bear it; and you 
won’t think us unsympathizing, will you, 
dear, for being able to get a little amuse- 
ment out of what seemed such a terrible 
sorrow at first?” 

Mrs. West thought of the contraction 
that came on her husband’s brow when- 
ever, in the course of their long, silent 
evenings, the sound of a bell from the up- 
per story reminded him that he was no 
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longer sole master of the house in which 
he had been born, but she could not quench 
the light in Emmie’s beautiful eyes by such 
an allusion. 

‘ “Whatever makes you happy is good 
for me,” she said gently, stroking her 
daughter’s hair back into its usual becom- 
ing waves over her forehead, and thus 
obliterating the little attempt to look like 
Katharine Moore, that had its terrors for 
her, though she said nothing about it. “I 
am sure I hope the Moores’ coming will 
prove good for us all. As your cousins 
keep so much out of the way, 1 like you 
to have other companions.” 

“Friends,” corrected Emmie eagerly ; 
“friends who will do more for us than all 
the Riverses put together ever would. 
Mamma, if you do not mind my telling 
Katharine about the necklace, I believe 
her advice will be very useful. She gives 
lessons on two evenings in the week toa 
young man who is a working jeweller, and 

dare say he could tell us what the neck- 
lace is really worth, or even manage the 
sale for us, if you liked to trust him. I 
know you don’t wish Harry to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

. “ My dear, I hope the young man does 
not come here! What would your father 
say if he met him, and heard that one of 
the young lady lodgers gave him lessons ? 
He would think ita monstrous thing. He 
would want us to turn the Moores out of 
the house at once. I had no idea myself 
that Katharine gave lessons to young men 
-— and shopmen too.” 

’ “Dear mamma, she thinks nothing of 
it. You must not judge the Moores as 
you would anybody else. They are to be 
judged in quite a different way; and no 
one but Katharine can explain it. How- 
ever, you need not be at all uneasy. She 
never brings any of her pupils up to ‘ Air 
Throne’ — that is Christabel’s shrine, to 
draw and write and paint in. Katharine 
would not desecrate it, she says, by bring- 
ing drudgery there. She goes out to give 
her lessons, and I believe this is one of 
the evenings. Let me take the jewel-case 
to her and speak about it now; in another 
minute papa will, come in; and I am sure 
you will feel happier for having come to a 
decision. It may be a long time before 
you and I can have such another long un- 
interrupted talk, and it would be a pity to 
let it go for nothing. Would you like to 
look at the necklace, and say good-bye to 
it before it goes, mamma?” 

Emmie’s finger, as she spoke, was on 
the spring of the purple case which she 
had previously taken from the box on her 





knee, and her eyes looked pleasantly ex- 
pectant, but her ane ee madé a wae ttle 
ative gesture. 

“ No, no, dear, I don’t want to look at 
it again. I said good-bye to all that it 
means for me a long, long time ago; and 
if you are not to wear it, 1 had rather never 
see it. Put the case into your pocket, and 
carry it to Katharine while papa and I are 
at dinner. If we women can manage the 
matter among ourselves, I shall be thank- 
ful. My conscience will be easier for not 
having drawn Harry into our little con- 
spiracy, since I must conceal it from your 
father for the present. There, is not that 
papa’s step outside? —run away, dearest 
— run away, and put the jewel-box exactly 
in its usual place on my dressing table, so 
that there may be nothing to strike your 
father’s eye when he goes into the room to 
dress for dinner. I shall tell him that I 
have been obliged to part with the neck- 
lace, some day, Emmie dear; but I want 
to spare him the pain of knowing exactly 
when it was done, and of following us in 
all the painful little details of the business. 
The loss is his as well as ours, but we can 
spare him part of the degradation. Yes, 
run away, Emmie dear, and leave me 
alone. Your father likes best now to find 
me alone here when he first comes in, 
weary and out of spirits,” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 


Ill. 
FROM 1837 TO 1852. 


LorD BEACONSFIELU’s political adven- 
tures have three stages. The first, ex- 
tending from 1826 to 1837, exhibits his 
beginnings in literature and politics, and 
shows how he struggled with reluctant 
constituencies until at last he forced his 
way into the House of Commons. It is 
really the most important of all, for in it 
the man was formed and displayed, and 
the peculiarities of his character and gen- 
ius were disclosed with less restraint 
than afterwards. He gambolled with un- 
checked license. The fierce play of an 
untamed nature gave itself ‘free vent. 
Afterwards, Lord Beaconsfield found it 
necessary to clothe himself in Parliamen- 
tary, official, and social decorum. Only 
now and then in the wild sallies, and 
still oftener in the demure smile, do we 
see that the man is in disguise. Still, 
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every now and then the aboriginal a 
looks through his eyes, and occasionally 
-shrieks in his voice, and displays itself in 
his excited gestures. Theimpish “nature 
breaks at seasons through the gilded pale.” 
The next period is compressed within the 
‘years from 1837 to 1852. Itrecords Lord 
‘Beaconsfield’s struggles in the House of 
‘Commons to Parliamentary toleration, to 
Parliamentary recognition, to Parliamen- 
tary eminence, through the spokesmanship 
first of a rather ridiculous coterie, then of 
an angry faction, and afterwards of an or- 
ganized party, raising him into office, and 
the ministerial leadership in the House of 
-Commons. Lord Beaconsfield began by 
wearing the livery of Peel; he then, wit 

ribbons in his hat and taborin his mouth, 
masqueraded as a rural swain, dancing 
with his young-England companions round 
a Maypole; and finally in the breeches 
and top-boots of a stage squire, smacked 
his hunting-whip against his thigh, de- 
nounced the villany of the traitor Peel, 
who had deceived him and other simple- 
minded country gentlemen into a belief 
that he was a protectionist, and a friend of 


‘the land and of the corn-laws, while he 


was nothing but a manufacturer and free- 
trader. Lord Beaconsfield’s rapid changes 
‘of costume and character resemble those 
of the elder and younger Mathews in some 
of their startling transformations. The 
third period of his political adventures, in 
‘which England now has the perilous honor 
and excitement of living, is that of his offi- 
cial and ex-official life. ft extends from the 
year 1852 to this present month of June, 
1878, and probably will extend consider- 
ably beyond it. it is really that which 
most interests the world; but the second 
— which engages us now, must first 
rapidly surveyed. 

The year 1837 then saw Mr. Disraeli 
fairly launched inthe career in which for 
more than fort Page he has played a 
‘conspicuous, and for thirty of those forty, 
a distinguished, and on some questions a 
decisive part. The law, since altered, re- 
quired that a new Parliament shall be 
summoned on the accession of a new sov- 


' -ereign; and he was a member of the first 


House of Commons that met under the 


reign of Queen Victoria. He had been 
elected for Maidstone. He won this vic- 
‘tory not over his old enemies the Whi 

-but over his former friends and allies, the 
Radicals, defeating the veteran Colonel 


Perronet Thompson. This Barrabean 
preference on the part of the Kentish 
borough has since been atoned for by 
wiser elections to subsequent Parliaments. 





Such triumphs of the sciolist and the ad- 
venturer over the man of pure and public 
purpose, of fixed principles, and of rea- 
soned convictions, are, however, incidents 
of public life too common and natural to 
attract much attention. It has been Lord 
Beaconsfield’s purpose in life to advance 
himself, and he has-succeeded. It was 
the purpose of ‘Colonel Perronet Thomp- 
son to advance the doctrines which he 
believed to be true, and to promote the 
reforms which he deemed to be necessary. 
Both have had the triumph which they 
most coveted. Each illustrates the value 
of singleness of purpose, be the purpose 
ood or evil, in public or in private life. It 
is natural to desire that a man who pro- 
motes a great cause shall also promote 
himself. But the conditions of human life 
and character do not often allow of this 
double victory; and the man who has this 
twofold aim in view is not likely to realize 
either part of it. Usually he must either 
sacrifice himself to his cause, or his cause 
to himself. ’ To desire to be disinterested 
and rewarded is a state of mind logically 
contradictory, but in practice too easily 
and too frequently realized. To strive 
only for principles, and to reap place and 
power, titles and decorations, public honor 
and public gratitude, is acombination very - 
flattering to that inward eye which is the 
bliss of meditative and ambitious solitude. 
The internal delight of satisfied virtue, 
and the gratified vanity of external honors, 
are scarcely to be had together except in 
the fanciful forecast of a sentimental vir- 
tue veiling personal greed. The man who 
has no cause but himself, and the man 
who, if we may say so, has no self but his 
cause, are alone likely to reach the goal 
that they set before them. The men who 
are a little for virtue and a great deal for 
themselves, will probably end by being all 
for themselves, and so sink into the first 
class. The men who are too virtuous to 
be unscrupulous, but not virtuous enough 
to lose sight of themselves, will probably 
share the misfo.tune of the dog that 
courses two hares at once. Lord Beacons- 
field has had one steady and consistent pur- 
pose through life; and, to use Burke's 
expression, he has varied his means in order 
to preserve the essential unity of his end. 
To climb ever higher and higher, to fix 
more and more steadily the public gaze, 
to wield power, to receive and distribute 
honors, to be the talk of his coterie, of 
England, of Europe, of the world, has 
been his aim, and in this he has succeeded. 
No career ever illustrated more remark- 
ably the virtues, if they be such apart 
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from the ends to which they are directed, 
of steady and unshaken purpose, of per- 
severance, patience, and audacity, of the 
skill which knows when to wait and when 
to act. Lord Beaconsfield is the great 
modern professor and practitioner in its 
personal application of that doctrine of 
opportunism, which Peel, in its more legit- 
imate political aspects, made a system in 
England, and to which the tactics of M. 
Gambetta have given a name in France. 
The debauching effect of the French em- 
pire, even upon such opponents as the 
Republican leader of France, is to be 


‘seen in his undisguised admiration for 


Lord Beaconsfield. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who had been alter- 
nately a Tory-Radical, and a Radical- 
Tory, as convenience might _ dictate, 
appeared at Maidstone asa simple Con- 
servative. For the next six or seven 

ears of his life he can best be described 

he term which had not then taken its 
place in political nomenclature. He was 
a Peelite, though not of course in the later 
meaning of the word, in which it denoted 
a school of political doctrine and practice. 
He was a Peelite in a more personal sense, 
such ‘as that in which the “gallant, gay 


domestics” of high life below stairs as- 


sume the names, as they wear the livery, 
of the noblemen and gentlemen on whom 
they condescend to wait. His insight into 
personal character enabled him to single 
out the really capable man of his age. 
His perception of political tendencies led 
him to recognize that the hour was bring- 
ing his opportunity to the man; and he 
flung himself into the current which was 
carrying place and power, and meaner 
0s and persons with it, to the feet of 
Peel. The impatience and alarmed preju- 
dices of William IV. had anticipated mat- 
ters. But the extraordinary skill and 
address with which Sir Robert Peel, in 
1834-5, had maintained himself as* the 
minister of a minority, imposed by the 
royal pleasure upon a hostile Parliament 
and country, only showed that the ap- 
proaching time had not yet arrived. It 
illustrated all the more signally the unri- 
valled ascendancy of the man. Curiously 
enough, it has fallen to Lord Beaconsfield 
to display more than once a somewhat 
similar power as the leader of a govern- 
ment ina minority, before showing what 
he could do asa prime minister with an 
undisputed majority behind him. In 1836 
Lord Beaconsfield had addressed one of 
the “ Letters of Runnymede ” to Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. It is characteristic of the up- 
holsterer and ornamental gardener in the 
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present prime minister, that his expres- 
sions of almost adoring confidence in the 
man are mingled with expressions of ad- 
miration of the big house and well laid-out 
unds in which Sir Robert Peel spent 
is retirement. Lord Beaconsfield does 
not hate Persian displays or love a Sabine 
farm. A great man not clothed in purple 
and fine linen, nor — sumptuously 
every day, a great man moderately housed 
and attended, is to him scarcely a great 
man at all. “The halls and bowers of 
Drayton; those gardens and that library 
where you have realized the romance of 
Verulam and where you enjoy the lettered 
ease that Temple loved,” rouse the ingen- 
uous enthusiast to a rapturous eloquence 
which shows that George Robins need not 
have lacked a successor if Lord Beacons- 
field had had anything but himself to put 
up to auction. These things are as es- 
sential to his image of Sir Robert Peel as 
the panoply of “ your splendid talents and 
your spotless character.” Sir Robert Peel 
was declared to be “like the Knight of 
Rhodes” in Schiller’s heroic ballad, “the 
only hope of a suffering isle.” The letter 
is a lyrical invocation, a sort of prose 
parody on the ode in which Horace com- 
pared Augustus to Jupiter, to the equal 
discredit of the god, the emperor, and the 
poet. Lord Beaconsfield saw that the op- 
portunity of Peel and of the Conservative 
party was coming, and he lost no time in 
proclaiming himself on the side of the 
winners. 

The electioneering addresses at Maid- 
stone were couched in the same vein as the 
“Letters of Runnymede.” That personal 
and political hatred of the Whigs, which is 
one of the few things in which he has 
been consistent, is freely expressed. Lord 
Beaconsfield perceived that they were a 
declining and perishing party, though they 
still had a name to live, and persisted in 
existence from mere continuance. As a 
tree, whose roots are decaying in the 
earth, still for a season puts forth leaves 
and flowers, and sometimes bears good 
fruit, so the Whigs have fora generation 
produced useful measures. But practi- 
cally their work was done in 1832. The 
Reform Bill, which was their greatest 
achievement, destroyed them as well as 
the abuses at which it was aimed. The 
conditions of political existence were 
wholly changed ; and in these altered con- 
ditions the Whig party could not flourish. 
It is unjust to deny the genuineness of 
their Liberalism and the value of their 
services to Liberalism. Under the political 
conditions of the seventeenth and eigh- 
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teenth centuries, the contest against the 
despotism of the later Stuarts and against 
the pretensions of George III. to ov 
the prerogatives and personal power of the 
crown, could be waged with success only 
by the great houses. An oligarchial char- 
acter was therefore almost of necessity 
impressed upon the defence of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. The three 
statesmen whom, after Bolingbroke and 
Wyndham, Lord Beaconsfield most ad- 
mires, are Chatham, Shelburne, and the 
younger Pitt. He eulogizes their Liberal 
doctrines with respect to constitutional 
liberty, to freedom of trade, and Parlia- 
mentary reform, as genuine Toryism. But 
they derived those doctrines from Whig 
traditions in the first case, to which in the 
two latter must be added the influence of 
Adam: Smith’s: writings, and of personal 
intercourse with the Nonconformists Price 
and Priestley. There was nothing in To- 
ryism to make Chatham and Shelburne 
advocates of. American freedom, nor to 
make Shelburne and the younger Pitt de- 
fenders of free-trade. The men whom 
Lord Beaconsfield calls Tories were known 
in their own time more correctly as Chat- 
ham Whigs, that is to: say, they were 
scarcely Whigs at all. They tried, with a 
real though a premature and inopportune 
wisdom, a wisdom therefore rather of 
speculation than of practice, to be Liberals 
without being Whigs. Chatham was 
strong enough in virtue of his wonderful 
ascendancy of personal character, and of 
his transcendant success in foreign policy 
and the conduct of our European wars, to 
hold his own against both the crown and 
the great families. Shelburne, theoreti- 
cally, and to some extent in practice, an 
advanced Liberal of the modern type, was 
obliged to strengthen himself by the sup- 
port of the crown against Whig oligarchy, 
and as theory often follows practice, he 
was led to formulate doctrines of a patriot 
king ruling independently of parties, which 
brought him dangerously near to the insid- 
ious Tory democracy of Bolingbroke. 
The domestic factions into which the 
French Revolution divided English parties 
made Pitt, who never was a Tory, the head 
of a Tory government and the agent of a 
Tory policy. But in all that does these 
men most honor, in all that makes party 
zealotry anxious to claim the sanction of 
their names, they were only not Whigs, 
‘because they were something more and 
better than Whigs. They were Liberals 
of a more modern type, endeavoring to 
emancipate themselves too soon from the 


policy was possible in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They were thus drawn into danger- 
ous alliances with Tory principle of per- 
sonal rule, and in the case of Pitt into a 
Tory policy both in home and foreign pol- 
itics. The Whigs were an oligarchical 
party, because the great families opposed 
the only organization by which the preten- 
sions of the crown could be effectually 
combated, and the principles established 
in 1689 could be defended against the 
court and against Church-and-king mobs. ' 
This strange combination of oligarchical 
rule and liberal principle, inevitable and 
useful though it was, had done its work in 
1832, From that time it became an anach- 
ronism and an offence. A century anda 
half of struggle under these conditions 
has ineffaceably stamped its character upon 
the Whig aristocracy. A Whig is a Lib- 
eral who believes that Liberal principles 
can be only asserted under the guardian- 
ship and by the representatives of certain 
old families. He imports the historic con- 
ditions of the eighteenth century into the 
nineteenth. He does not perceive that 
the Reform Act of 1832 in part, and that of 
1867 almost completely, abolished him; 
and that modern Liberalism, whether it be 
moderate or advanced, exists under condi- 
tions involving his transformation or his 
departure from the political scene. The 
hot-house protection of an oligarchical 
party, needful to the delicate plant of con- 
stitutional freedom, is simply a hindrance 
to the health and development of the vig- 
orous tree. The great noble in politics 
must share the fate of the patron in litera- 
ture. The- Whigs deserve that historic 
honor and political gratitude which Lord 
Beaconsfield denies them. But the doom 
which falls on those who have done their 
work, though it may have been a noble 
one, cannot be avoided. If, however, the 
aristocratic patronage of Liberal principles 
is obsolete, the equal service of Liberals 
of every class, patrician or plebeian, to the, 
common cause is still to be desired. The 
principle of exclusion directed against men 
of rank and lineage would of course be a$ 
absurd as the principle of exclusion assert- 
ed by them. There is little danger in the 
present constitution of English society 
that any such proscription will be attempt- 
ed. Name and birth and wealth will 
always have something more than their 
proper advantage, if any advantage be 
proper in English political life. If any- 
thing could revive Lord Beaconsfield’s pet 
aversion, the Venetian oligarchy, it would 
be the re-establishment of that’ personal 





conditions. under which alone a. Liberal 
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power of the crown of -which he has almost 








always been the advocate in theory, and 
which he seems inclined to assert in prac- 
tice. But the popular power does not now 
need to shelter itself, like the towns of the 
Middle Ages, in the shadow of some 
feudal castle. It is not for Lord Beacons- 
field to bring us back to the obsolete strug- 
gles of the time of Anne and of the first 
three Georges. England is no longer 
merely the spectatress, or the stake, of the 
game for ascendancy, played by monarchy 
and aristocracy. 

The principal charge which Lord Bea- 
consfield has made against the Whigs is 
their indifference to the interests and feel- 
ings of the poor. The condition-of-En- 
gland question did not occupy them. No 
imputation is more entirely devoid of 
truth. The great characteristic of English 
politics since the passing of the Reform 
Act is the part which social politics have 
played init. Either in principle or in ac- 
tual fact the disputes of generations had 
been settled during the years which imme- 
diately preceded, or in hese which closely 
followed, the great measure of 1832. Re- 
ligious liberty, involving in its further 
development religious equality, won the 
victory which was sure to carry all the rest 
with it, when the tests and corporation 
acts were repealed, and Catholic emanci- 
pation was achieved. The system on 
which Ireland must be governed was de- 
cided when the latter measure was passed, 
and it was further acknowledged in the 
unsectarian character of the national sys- 
tem of education established in Ireland. 
The unsuccessful Appropriation Clause 
contained in principle Irish re-establish- 
ment; and the Civil Marriages Act was a 
further extrusion of the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple by the secular in human affairs. The 
ascendancy of the democratic principle in 
the constitution, though yet waiting its 
accomplishment, had the promise of its 
fulfilment in the Reform Act of 1832. The 
Poor-Relief Act, notwithstanding its im- 
puted harshness, proclaimed to the poor 
the doctrine of energy and self-reliance, 
and emancipated them from a degrading 
and servile dependence on the alms of the 
rich. The legislation of Huskisson con- 
tained within it the germs of that passing 
of free-trade, which has since been more 
completely developed than any other ac. 
knowledged principle in our legislation. 
The Municipal Corporations Act estab- 
lished local self-government, though it did 
not apply it completely and universally or 
thoroughly. The final severance, at the 
accession of the queen, of the crown of 
Hanover from that of England, was the 
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pledge of a disentanglement from Euro- 
pean projects and alliances, and symbol- 
ized the substitution of an insular for a 
continental policy in foreign affairs. 

The queen succeeded to an era of set- 
tled questions, of questions settled that is 
in principle, though their development and 
application still had to be contended for. 

ence the calm and steady progress which 
has been the characteristic hitherto of her 
forty years’ reign. The force of facts, that 
practical logic which may be disputed but 
cannot be long disobeyed, made Conser- 
vative as well as Liberal governments, Peel 
as well as Melbourne and Russell, the 
heads and instruments of that progress. 
The Reform Act, and the measures of 
civil, religious, and commercial freedom 
which immediately preceded and followed, 
called a new England into existence; and 
the first business of those who had created 
or discovered it was to survey the country, 
and trace what manner of land it was on 
which they were aboutto enter. Hitherto 
it had been a ¢erra incognita to those who 
ruled it, Its new rulers did their best to 
find out what it was like. This was the 
period when, according to Sydney Smith, 
“the whole earth was in fact in commis- 
sion.” Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas. 
is the phrase in which Lord Beaconsfield 
a few years ago summed up his domestic 
policy. Systematic inquiries into the 
prevalence of fever in the metropolis ; into 
the need of open spaces ; into the practice 
of interment in towns ; into the conditions 
of the laboring classes, first in England 
and Wales, and afterwards in Scotland; 
into the employment of women and chil- 
dren in mines; the reduction of the hours 
of labor in factories ; grants in aid of edu- 
cation, — these are but some of the proofs 
that the health of the people, physical and 
moral, from the first engaged the attention 
of the Liberal governments which ruled 
England during the opening years of the 
present reign. That they did not do more, 
was due in part, no doubt, to their own 
hesitation and infirmity, but in a greater 
degree stlll to the resistance, on most of 
these questions, which they met from the 
party to which Lord Beaconsfield at- 
tached himself. Lord Beaconsfield’s at- 
tempts to represent England as governed 
before the Reform Act by an oligarchy in- 
different to the poor, and ruled since by a 
plutocracy hostile to them, have about as 
much historic truth as we look for, or at 
any rate find, in his statements. 

The Parliament in which Lord Beacons- 
field took his seat was elected under the 
Whig ministry which the failure of King 
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William IV.’s attempt to govern bya Con- 
servative minority in the House of Com- 
mons had restored to office with a Parlia- 
mentary majority, won at the general elec- 
tion of 1835. Its achievements had been 
the Municipal Corporation Act, the Tithe 
Commutation Act, the General Registra- 
tion Act, the reduction of the stamp duty 
on newspapers and af the duty on paper, 
the act allowing counsel to prisoners, and 
a partial reform of the jail system of the 
country — measures one of them of the 
first magnitude, and others important as 
being the first steps taken in a direction in 
which large advances have been made 
since. Its great failure was to give effect 
to the motion for the appropriation to edu- 
cational purposes of the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church, which had brought 
the Whigs back to office. The ministry 
itself was in 1837 practically what it had 
been in 1835. 

The “ Letters of Runnymede” abound in 
compliments to its leading members, who 
are addressed frankly in the second per- 
son. Lord Melbourne is “the sleekest 
swine in epicurean sty.” ‘“ Contemptible 
as you are,” he is told — yet so-and-so, and 
so, which we need not quote. “ With the 
exception of an annual oration against 
Parliamentary reform, your career in the 
House of Commons was never remarkably 
distinguished.” “When I recall to my 
bewildered memory the perplexing circum- 
stance that William Lamb is prime minis- 
ter of England, it seems to me that I rec- 
ollect with labor the crowning incident of 
some grotesque dream.” “It is perhaps 
hopeless that your lordship should rouse 
yourself from the embraces of that siren 
Deridia, to whose fatal influence you are 
not less a slave than our second Charles.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s character of Lord Mel- 
bourne is a savage version of the well- 
known banter of Sydney Smith. Lord 
John Russell is informed: “ Your charac- 
ter is a curious one .. . You were born 
with a strong ambition and a feeble intel- 
lect.” He is flattered with the statements 
that “ your intellect produced ” in succes- 
sion “the feeblest tragedy in our lan- 
guage,” “ the feeblest romance in our 
literature,” and: “the feeblest political 
essay on record.” “ Your memoirs of the 
affairs of Europe... retailed in frigid 
sentences, a feeble compilation from the 
gossip of those pocket tomes of small talk, 
which abound in French literature... 
This luckless production closed your liter- 
ary career; you flung down your futile pen 
in incapable despair; and your feeble in- 
tellect having failed in literature, your 
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strong ambition took refuge in politics.” 
As an orator, “cold, inanimate, with a 
weak voice, and a mincing manner, the 
failure of your intellect was complete.” 
Under this double disappointment, “ you 
subsided for some years into a state of 
listless moroseness, which was even pitia- 
ble.” “ This was the period when, among 
your intimates, you takked of retiring from 
that public life in which you had not suc- 
ceeded in making yourself public, : when 
you traced, like a feeble Catiline, the ave- 
nues of Holland House.” “ Your friends 
always treated you with a species of con- 
tempt.” “A miniature Mokanna, you are - 
now exhaling — the constitution of your 
count 1 that long-hoarded venom 
and all those distempered humors that 
have for Y pari accumulated in your petty 
heart, and tainted the current of your mor- 
tified life.” Lord John Russell is told that 
he is “an infinitely small scarabeus.” 
When the foreigner learns “that you are 
the leader of the House of Commons, our 
traveller may begin to comprehend how 
the Egyptians worshipped AN INSECT.” 
Later in Mr. Disraeli’s career, it became 
his cue to flatter Lord Russell as reso- 
lutely as in the “Letters of Runnymede” 
he had bespattered him. In “ Coningsby,” 
his “strong ambition” and “ dark and 
dishonorable intrigues ” are converted into 
“this moral intrepidity which prampts him 
ever to dare that which his intellect as- 
sures him is politic. He is consequently 
at the same time sagacious and bold in 
council; as an administrator, he is prompt 
and indefatigable.” The “cold and inan- 
imate” temperament, the “weak voice 
and mincing manner,” “the imbecile ac- 
cents that struggle for sound in the cham- 
ber echoing but a few years back with the 
glowing periods of Canning,” become 
“ physical deficiencies which even a De- 
mosthenic impulse could scarcely over- 
come.” But these disadvantages detract 
little from the Parliamentary influence of 
a statesman who “is experienced in de- 
bate, quick in reply, fertile in resources, 
takes large views, and frequently compen- 
sates for a dry and hesitating manner by 
the expression of those noble truths that 
flash across the fancy, and rise spontane- 
ously to the lips of men of poetic tempera- 
ment when addressing popular assem- 
blies.” “The noble” of the Runnymede 
letters, “who with a historic name and no 
fortune, a vast ambition and a baulkea 
career, and soured, not to say malignant, 
from disappointment,” offered “ prime 
materials for the leader of a revolutiona 
faction,” becomes one whose “ private life 
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of dignified repute,” and “ the antecedents 
of whose birth and rank,” added to the 
personal qualities before eulogized, make 
“ the best leader the Whigs have ever had 
or could have.” The “individual” of 
Runnymede, “who, on the principle that 

ood vinegar is the corruption of bad wine, 

as been metamorphosed from an incapa- 
ble author into an eminent politician,” 
becomes in the biography of Lord George 
Bentinck an instance, along with Mr. 
Burke, “ Caius Julius,” and Frederick the 
Great, of the union of pre-eminent capac- 
ity, both in meditation and in action. It 
‘ is pretty certain that Lord Beaconsfield 
never thought as ill or as highly of Lord 
Jobn Russell as he has at ditférent times 
pretended to do. The two characters which 
he has drawn of this eminent statesman 
throw light upon his treatment of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, for whom a different fate was 
reserved, to be first the victim of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s praise, and.then the object 
of his slander —“ tooth that poisons as it 
bites.” 

We need not quote further flowers of 
speech from the garlands of compliments 
with which Lord Beaconsfield crowned the 
smaller members of the Whig cabinet 
which he found in power when he entered 
Parliament in 1837. But it may be inter- 


esting to recall some of the compliments 
which he. addressed to Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Palmerston is described as a minis- 
ter who has maintained himself in power 
“in spite of the contempt of a whole na- 


tion.” “Our language commands no ex- 
pression of scorn which has not been 
exhausted in the celebration of your char- 
acter, there is no conceivable idea of deg- 
radation which has not been at some period 
or another associated with your career.” 
He is congratulated on “that dexterity 
which has never deserted you, and whic 

seems a happy compound of the smart- 
ness of an attorney’s clerk and the intrigue 
of a Greek of the lower empire.” Lord 
Palmerston’s Parliamentary shortcomings 
are attributed rather to “a want of breeding 
than to a deficiency of self-esteem. The 
leader of the Whig opposition was wont to 
say ... that your lordship reminded him 
of a favorite footman on easy terms with 
his mistress.” The qualities exhibited in 
these elegant extracts are those which 
Lord Beaconsfield offered for sale as he 
stood idle in the political market-place, 
because as yet no man had hired him. 
These gifts of political scurrility he brought 
with him into the House of Commons. 
He had shown them before in his encoun- 
ters with O’Connell, and he was. after- 
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wards to display them in his tirades 
against Sir Robert Peel, at this period the 
subject of his unbounded eulogy. 

The beginning of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Parliamentary career did not give much 
promise of the distinction he has since 
obtained. We need not tell the old story 
of the failure of his first speech, and of 
the verified prediction of subsequent suc- 
cess which it contained. That was rather 
a cry of anguish, the breathing of “a hope 
which was too like despair for patience to 
smother,” than an expression of reason- 
able and manly self-confidence, which in 
such circumstances would have waited for 
the event, rather than have vaunted itself 
in prospective braggadocio. Lord Bea- 
consfield discovered that he was a stranger 
in the House of Commons; and, with the 
instinct of an intelligent foreigner, he set 
himself to learn the language and to 
acquire the usages of this strange com- 
munity in which he found himself, and in 
which he was determined to push his for- 
tunes. He spoke with moderate success 
on some of the principal topics that occu- 
pied this Parliament, working with the 
regular opposition headed by Sir Robert 
Peel, but not taking a prominent part in it. 
The organized warfare of regular parties 
was not at that time suited to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s genius, which was then of the 
guerilla order. He went with what has 
since been called the “ Front Opposition 
Bench,” in resistng Lord John Russell’s 
measures, without much discrimination as 
to their character. He spoke against the 
grants in aid of education, and against the 
repeal of the corn-laws, with respect to 
which and to free-trade generally he fol- 
lowed the changing tactics and adapted 
himself to the growing Liberalism of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

His most remarkable avowal was his 
declaration, which had some boldness and 
generosity, of sympathy with the Chartists,. 
though he disapproved of the Charter. 
Lord Beaconsfield has shown from time 
to time imaginative sensitiveness for the 
sufferings of the poor, and an understand- 
ing of the motives which impelled the 
Chartist agitation. In“ Sybil” we have the 
expressions of this sympathy, as in “ Lo- 
thair” there is certainly an intelligent un- 
derstanding, which seems to betray a covert 
liking for the revolutionary projects and 
leaders of the Continent. A very little 
change in circumstances, or perhaps, we 
should rather say, a slight but vital modi- 
fication of character, might have made 
Lord Beaconsfield the ally of Fergus 
O’Connor and the partisan of. Mazzini. 
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The hand which drew Walter Gerard and 
Stephen Morley, and Sybil herself, which 
sketched Mirandola and Captain Bruges 
and Theodora, the Marianne and the 
National Convention and the Fenian broth- 
erhood, is not that of a coarse caricaturist 
and assailant. There is a good deal of 
true insight and of kindly appreciation in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s sketches of men and 
organizations, who to the vulgar and scared 
rich are objects at once of terror and con- 
tempt. But the thing never goes beyond 
an artistic sentiment. Chartists and Maz- 
zinists are to him picturesque figures in a 
drama. There is as little that is moral in 
his feelings towards them, as in a sensi- 
tiveness to music. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
fatal love of rank and wealth and power 
has made him always more ready to use 
the prejudices of their possessors for his 
own political advancement, than to combat 
them in the interests of persons and 
classes for whose sufferings he has shown 
in his novels and in his speeches a literary 
and oratorical tenderness, and whose aims 
he has understood and considerately inter- 
preted. Acts of personal kindness are 


attributed to him, as in the case of the 
Chartist poet, Thomas Cooper, and we are 
glad to believe in their genuineness. The 
words of kindly compassion which Lord 


Beaconsfield gives to Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
in his life of Lord George Bentinck, are 
creditable to him. He can understand 
motives and characters which break loose 
from routine, even into hare-brained and 
quixotic enterprises. Lord Beaconsfield 
could write a description of Mazzini, under 
the name of Mirandola, which even his 
friends might accept; but he vilified Maz- 
zini in his own name and character, and 
pursued him in the persons of his friends 
in the House of Commons. He could 
make heroes of the -Chartist leaders and 
respectable enthusiasts of Fenian head- 
centres, but he poured contempt on the 
obsolete advocates of stale sedition in Par- 
liament. The fine and generous qualities 
which are not absent from Lord Beacons- 
field’s writings, are the weightest con- 
demnation of his public conduct. So far 
as practical politics are concerned, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of the poor and his intelligence of 
their aims, even when most vain and mis- 
chievous, does little more than furnish 
a basis for his denunciations of Whig 
indifference to these things. 

The Parliament which the hostile vote 
of 1841 brought to a close, left Lord 
Beaconsfield in a political position which 
might have made hopes of a junior lord- 
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ship, or even an under-secretaryship, not 
unreasonable in the almost certain event 
of the general election returning a Con- 
servative majority to the House of Com- 
mons. On the dissolution of Parliament, 
Lord Beaconsfield sought the suffrages, 
not of Maidstone, but of Shrewsbury. 
After a contest marked by the coarsest 
personalities, of which this time he was 
rather the object than the author, he was 
returned second on the poll, with a Con- 
servative colleague, the Liberals being in 
a comparatively small minority. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was still the object of his unmeas- 
ured eulogy and of his unqualified confi- 
dence. e described himself as “his 
humble but fervent supporter.” He used 
something like the language of a stage 
confidant, imparting secrets into which he 
had. been admitted for the sake of reas- 
suring the electors of Shrewsbury. Sir 
Robert Peel was almost too great a man 
for the merely finite intelligence of Lord 
Beaconsfield completely to grasp. He 
representéd himself as baffled, “when he 
attempted to discover how from the scat- 
tered remnants of a political party Sir 
Robert Peel had collected a power suf- 
ficient to direct the fate of an empire... 
and in an age of quick transition he had 
discovered he tone and spirit of the age.” 
The contemplation of such achievements 
left him lost in admiration for Sir Robert 
Peel’s “ great talents and matchless fore- 
sight.” It was as a supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel, and nothing else, that he was elected 
for Shrewsbury in 1841, and he proclaimed 
the satisfaction which he had had in 
“writing to Sir Robert Peel to inform 
him that the electors of Shrewsbury had 
done their duty.” 

In August, 1841, the te who had 
appealed to the country, faced on the min- 
isterial benches a Conservative majority in 
the House of Commons. Practically they 
had been defeated at the general election 
upon the question of a modification of 
commercial legislation in the direction of 
freer trade, but the amendment to the ad- 
dress which was moved by the opposition 
did not directly raise that issue. In that 
fact was an indication, which Lord Bea- 
consfield at least understood, that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was not a candidate for power as 
a minister pledged to protection. Who 
ever else may have been deceived, he was 
not. In the speech which he made on the 
motion of want of confidence, Lord Bea- 
consfield took pains to point out that Sir 
Robert Peel was not pledged to protection, 
and moreover that it was not an article of 
the Tory creed. The election, he said, 
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did not turn on the question of the import 
duties and of the commercial reforms pro- 

sed by the Whigs, but on their incapac- 
ity for affairs and their inability to carry 
out their own policy. The progress of 
commercial reform had been pe gy by 
the Reform Act. In other words, the 
principles of Huskisson, of whom Peel 
had been the colleague, and was, in a cer- 
tain sense, the successor, had failed to 
receive their proper development sg 
the accession of the Whigs to power. In 
the debate on Sir Robert Peel’s financial 
scheme of 1842, a scheme which practi- 
cally, though timidly, applied the doctrines 
of free-trade, and which was introduced 
by the prime minister in a speech which 
stated and defended them theoretically, 
Lord Beaconsfield again vindicated both 
the measures and the doctrines of. his 
chief. He repeated his statement that the 
Tories were the true and original free- 
traders. Mr. Pitt, in 1787, first promul- 
gated free-trade principles, which were op- 
posed by Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, which 
Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. 
Wallace developed, which Mr. Huskisson 
received from them, and which Sir Robert 
Peel had taken up from him. The Tories 
passed from hand to hand the torch of 
sound economic doctrine which the Whigs 
strove to blow out. Sir Robert Peel was, 
in this respect, by a legitimate affiliation 
through the statesmen just named, the 
lineal descendant and true representative 
of Mr. Pitt. Afterwards, when the oppor- 
tunity arose of heading the revolt against 
Sir Robert Peelon pretexts of which Lord 
Beaconsfield himself had years before 
shown the hollowness, he discovered that 
the true free-trader was the judicious pro- 
tectionist ; and he invented a phrase to 
cover this ingenious combination. The 
phrase was “regulated competition.” Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Huskisson, and the rest, were “ regulated 
competitors.” Competition is regulated 
when in a race you leave one runner free 
and tie the legs of the others. The bar- 
ren question whether free-trade owes most 
to Tories or to Whigs is only part, how- 
ever, of a larger discussion, of which Lord 
Beaconsfield has always been fond, and on 
which we have already spoken at some 
length. He has from time to time con- 
tended that the Tories and not the Whigs 
are the true reformers. His case consists 
in a reference to the name of Mr. Pitt, 
who was the author of a project of house- 
hold suffrage, and to those of Lord Shel- 
burne and even Lord Chatham. These 
statesmen, as we have shown, were neither 
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orthodox Whigs, still less genuine Tories. 
They were in their characteristic opinions 
reformers, who constituted in the eigh- 
teenth century the Liberal doctrine of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is clear from what has preceded that 
Lord Beaconsfield understood perfectly 
this issue which was placed before the 
country in the general election of 1841, 
the principles of commercial policy on 
which Sir Robert Peel’s government was 
formed, and the character of its first meas- 
ures of which the repeal of the corn-laws 
was the natural and inevitable develop- 
ment. In that government, as all the 
world knows, he was not included. Inone 
of the speeches which he made, —in that 
saturnalia of personal vilification in which 
the emancipated slave exceeded the ex- 
tremest license of his order, — Sir Robert 
Peel referred to the fact that at one time 
Mr. Disraeli had given practical signs of 
his confidence in him by his expressed 
willingness to take office. Overtures, it is 
believed, were made which were not pros- 
ecuted, and the discontinuance of which 
was not perhaps explained with sufficient 
courtesy to the expectant minister, and 
has not been explained to the public. 
When the memoirs and correspondence of 
Sir Robert Peel are published, a disclo- 
sure, it is believed, will take place which 
will furnish a fresh illustration of, if it 
does not throw new light on the characters, 
of the two eminent men concerned. It is 
curious to reflect on what might have been 
Mr. Disraeli’s career, had he taken the 
subordinate office under the new Conser- 
vative government, which was dangled be- 
fore his longing eyes only to be withdrawn 
from his grasp. It would possibly have 
been more respectable — it is not likely to 
have been so distinguished. Mr. Disraeli 
was scarcely the man to work his way up 
by Parliamentary docility and administra- 
tive industry and success, through an as- 
cending scale of more and more important 
parts, to a high place in the cabinet. He 
is aman of surprises and seizures, likely 
either to gain everything by a bound, or to 
fall back bruised, and broken, and empty- 
handed. It might have been left to him, 
if Sir Robert Peel had been kinder, to 
illustrate, after the manner of the late Mr. 
Wilson Croker, that union of action and 
contemplation, of literature and affairs, of 
which Caius Julius, Frederick the Great, 
“both eminently literary characters,” Mr. 
Burke, and Lord John Russell were signal 
instances, and to have furnished another 
Rigby to the mocking pen of some suc- 
ceeding satirist. Fortune was better dis- 
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sed to Mr. Disraeli than she seemed to 

e,and the under-secretary mangué was 
the material out of which the chancellor 
of the exchequer and prime minister and 
the successor of Sir Robert Peel in the 
leadership of the Conservative party was 
framed. 

The success of Sir Robert Peel’s second 
administration was a disproof of the sor- 
rowful forebodings with which the Duke 
of Wellington had beheld the accession of 
a female sovereign. The Duke of Wel- 
lington mournfully contrasted his own 
superficial graces and accomplishments 
and those of Sir Robert Peel with the fas- 
cinations of the adorable Melbourne. 
“There is no chance of a Conservative 
government,” he is reported to have said ; 
“T have no small talk, and Peel has ne 
manners.” Happily, small talk and man- 
ners are not the conditions of office under 
a Parliamentary system, even though it be 
a constitutional monarchy with a female 
sovereign on the throne. It is creditable 
to the queen that no minister ever won 
her confidence and personal friendship so 
completely as Sir Robert Peel, unless, 
upon evidence happily as yet inconclusive, 
we are to make an exception of Lord Bea- 
consfield himself. Lord Beaconsfield is 
fond of dwelling upon Sir Robert Peel’s 
defects of manner, his constraint and awk- 
wardness, and his incapacity of making an 
after-dinner speech without “ saying some- 
thing stilted and even a little ridiculous,” 
though he parts from the contemplation 
of these faults in a great Parliamentary 
statesman with a pious valediction, a 
“peace be to his ashes.” It was one of 
Sir Robert Peel’s inconsistencies that the 
man who consented to take office at the 
personal dictation of William IV., under 
conditions as unconstitutional as those 
which have made the 16th of May a mem- 
orable date in French history, should have 
resisted with spirit and firmness the ill- 
advised attempt of the queen, or rather of 
her Whig advisers, to force the ladies of 
the great Whig men as_ bedchamber 
women upon a Conservative government. 
It is not astonishing to find Mr. Disraeli 
approving Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in 
1834, for he approved everything Sir Rob- 
ert Peel did; and, moreover, it was in 


* harmony with the lessons he himself had 


learned and aoe out of Bolingbroke. 
In the Runnymede letters he praises Sir 


Robert Peel for having accepted the pre- 
miership in 1834, and having kept it until 
1835, in spite of a hostile Parliamentary 
majority. “You retained your post,” he 
adds, “ until you found you were endanger- 
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ing the king’s prerogative, to support which 
you had alone ‘geeaphed his Majesty’s 
confidence.” In his speech upon the 
motion of want of confidence in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government, in 1841, he de- 
nounced in the strongest language the use 
of the sovereign’s name, the attempt to 
make “the majesty of England a second 
candidate upon some paltry poll,” and 
the presumed intention of the Whig min- 
istry to defy the House of Commons, and, 
in spite of a hostile vote, to declare that 
the government, in being supported by the 
crown, had the best support a minister 
could have. This is sound constitutional 
doctrine. It has often been asserted 
against Lord Beaconsfield himself, notably 
by Mr. Bright in 1867. But Lord Bea- 
consfield never expresses sound constitu- 
tional principles, except when the Whigs 
have been betrayed into unsound consti- 
tutional practice, or are suspected of it. | 
Mr. Disvaeli’s Parliamentary career 
from 1841 to 1846 follows like a shadow 
the aeigy of Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration. But the shade is at last seen to 
be thrown by a sullen cloud. For atime 
he was the wmbra of the prime minister. 
Soon the fervent blessings of the mendi- 
cant are exchanged for doubtful.and angry 
looks, and afterwards for threats and im- 
precations. Yet Sir Robert Peel simpl 
followed the course which Mr. Disraeli 
had approvingly predicted, and which he 
had described as the triumph of consum- 
mate statesmanship. In a very early 
speech he lays down doctrines of political 
casuistry, which would cover acts far more 
uestionable than any which, on the least 
avorable reading of his motives and con- 
duct, can be attributed to Sir Robert Peel, 
and which would even shelter Lord Bea- 
consfield’s own career from moral censure. 
“ A statesman,” he said, “is the creature 
of his age, the child of circumstances, the 
creation of his times. A statesman is 
essentially a practical character; and 
when he is called upon to take office, he 
is not to inquire what his opinions might 
or might not have been upon this or upon 
that subject, he is only to ascertain the 
needful, the beneficial, and the most feasi- 
ble manner in which affairs are to be car- 
ried on. The fact is, that the conduct 
and opinions of public men must not be 
too curiously contrasted in a free and as- 
piring country. The people have their 
passions, and it is even the duty of public 
men occasionally to adopt sentiments with 
which they do not sympathize.... I 
laugh, therefore, at the objections against 
a man that at a former period of his career 
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he advocated a policy different to his pres- 
-ent one; all I seek toascertain is whether 
his present policy is a necessary expedient ; 
whether he is at the present moment pre- 
pared to serve his country according to its 
present necessities.” 

The moral principles on which Lord 
Beaconsfield was prepared to censure Sir 
Robert Peel are not clearly deducible from 
this passage, which he might publish as 
the text of a political apologia pro vita 
sua. But the contemplation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s actual career in the House of Com- 
mons from Mr. Disraeli’s impartial posi- 
tion outside the administration, recalled 
this somewhat lax moralist to a severer 
political virtue. Growing, but not yet 
decided, disapproval is indicated in the 
tone of his comments. The perturbation 
of the country gentlemen among whom he 
sat, at the economic tendencies of the 
minister, communicated themselves to 
Lord Beaconsfield, on whom the _idea 
soon dawned that competition ought to be 
more and more “regulated,” in its appli- 
cation to articles which country gentle- 
men were concerned in producing. These 
workings of an uneasy mind were accom- 
panied by the stirrings of an awakened 
conscience; and Lord Beaconsfield grew 
more and more sensible of the political 
immorality of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct. 
Instead of having inherited free-trade prin- 
ciples by legitimate Conservative deriva- 
tion from Pitt, through Lord Hawkesbury, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. 
Huskisson, Sir Robert Peel was found to 
have purloined them from the Whigs, who 
had hitherto figured in Mr. Disraeli’s 
speeches as the great antagonists of free- 
trade, but were now discovered to be its 
real founders. Sir Robert Peel was 
charged with having stolen their clothes 
while they were bathing, with being a great 
middle-man, and, politically, a vast appro- 
priation clause. If free-trade was to be 
established, Lord Beaconsfield, honoring 
genius, would prefer to receive it from 
Mr. Cobden, rather than from one who, 
though a skilful Parliamentary manceu- 
verer, has tampered with the generous 
confidence of a great people and a great 
party. 

The country gentlemen, however, though 
preparing to withdraw their confidence 
from Peel, were not ready to give it to his 
antagonist, who resolved, therefore, to 
create a party which should have confi- 
dence in him, and the very basis of whose 
existence should be that confidence. Only 
very young men, and those not very wise 
Ones, couid satisfy these conditions, and 


out of the materials which they presented 
to him Lord Beaconsfield formed the 
Young England party. ‘ Of these, the only 
survivers are Lord Tobe Manners, who is 
comfortably within the ministerial fold, 
and Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who wanders 
disconsolately on the outside of it. “The 
atrocious crime of being a young man,” to 
which a great Parliamentary orator had at 
one time indignantly pleaded guilty, be- 
came an exalted merit, a sort of super- 
natural and sacramental grace; and to be 
told by Sir Robert Peel to serve on rail- 
way committees, when you were conscious 
of a divine summons to serve your coune 
try, was little less than a profanity. Onl 

those, however, who have lost their wud 
value it very highly, and it was natural 
that a party formed on this basis should 
be formed and commanded by a middle- 
aged leader. “We youth,” says Falstaff 
on one occasion; and Lord Beaconsfield 
parodied him. The recently published 
memoirs of Lord Strangford show the 
feelings with which this new intimacy was 
regarded by the respectable Aeves nobles, 
to whom the influence which Mr. Disraeli 
had gained over their sons was a sorrow- 
ful perplexity over which they shook their 
heads and exchanged packers: Sear The 
Duke of Rutland deplores to one corre- 
spondent the connection of Lord John 
Manners with Lord Beaconsfield, much as 
the father of Lord Frederick Verisopht 
might have lamented his son’s addiction 
to the society of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 
Young England, however, was merely a 
passing fashion or craze, memorable rather 
in literature than in politics. The neces- 
sity of finding some sort of imaginative 
and intellectual basis for it led Lord Bea- 
consfield to write his three ablest novels, 
“ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “ Tancred,” in 
which his doctrines of Church and State 
are set forth in blended disquisition and 
narratives. England was to be saved by 
its youth, and especially by its aristocratic 
youth; alms-giving was to be restored; 
young noblemen and gentlemen were to 
dance with charming female peasants in 
parks, and to play cricket on village greens 
with athletic and docile rustics. The di- 
rect power of the crown was to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the people at large, 
unfettered by a selfish and for the greater 
part ignoble Jarvenx oligarchy and 1 rapae 
cious House of Commons, and the princi- 
ples of government encouraged by Charles 
I., the martyr of direct taxation, were to be 
established once more. The Church was to 
return to its proper work of diffusing Asian 





ideas among the flat-nosed Franks. “ Is our 
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civilization a failure?” asks an American 
poet, “oris the Caucasian played out?” 
Our civilization is a failure, Lord Beacons- 
field contended, but the Caucasian, the 
unmixed Caucasian, who in Lord Beacons- 
field’s eccentric ethnological nomencla- 
ture is the Jew, was only now beginning, 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s person, to play his 
proper part in English politics, Although 
the youthful aristocracy and country gen- 
try were to be the instruments of this great 
restoration, the humble aid of the right- 


‘minded manufacturer was not altogether 


rejected. Milbank is admitted into com- 
panionship with Coningsby and Henry 
Sidney; and Young England ina body 
made a missionary journey to the Man- 
chester Atheneum, and preached the gos- 
pel to heathen capitalists and anxiously 
inquiring clerks and shopkeepers. It is 
difficult to feel certain whether or not the 
whole scheme of Young England, politi- 
cal and literary, wasa mystification. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s most fantastic notions are 
apparently his most genuine beliefs. His 
practical politics are but the accommoda- 
tions of an Eastern mind and character 
to the habits of the forei rrearig in 

ow- 


‘ which he lives, Youn ngland, 


ever, was but a passing dream from which 
Mr. Disraeli soon awoke. Coningsby at- 
tached himself to the traitor and miscreant 
Peel, and became his under secretary of 
state. for foreign affairs. The. growing 
distrust felt towards the prime minister, 
as he pursued his liberalizing course in 
economic policy, made a protectionist 
party possible, and to its formation Mr. 
Disraeli addressed himself 

His alliance for this purpose with Lord 
George Bentinck is one of the most curi- 
ous incidents of his career. Lord George 
Bentinck was everything which up to a 
recent period Lord Beaconsfield had de- 
nounced. He was, as Lord Beaconsfield 
himself records, by descent and in political 
connection, a ery 1689. He held to 
the old-fashioned Whig notions of tolera- 
tion, and voted, at the risk of forfeiting his 
newly-won leadership, for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews on unds of religious 
freedom, and, not with Lord Beaconsfield, 
on grounds of religious truth. He had a 
strong jealousy of that influence of the 


- court which Lord Beaconsfield would aug- 


ment at the expense of the power of Par- 
liament. He held those protectionist 
doctrines in commerce to which Lord Bea- 
consfield was now a professing convert, 
but which a few years ago he had stigma 
tized as a part of the selfish policy of the 
Whig aristocracy.. But though he loved 





protection much, he hated Peel more; and 
of this feeling, common to him with the 
majority of the Conservative country gen- 
tlemen, Lord Beaconsfield condescended 
to make himself the organ. He barbed 
and winged the heavy arrows of their mal- 
ice, and ove literary force to their un- 
couth and inarticulate spite. 

The lan e which Mr. Disraeli had 
for most of his life used with respect to 
Peel, his elaborate justification of the doc- 
trines of free-trade as the true and tradi- 
tional Tory policy, and his defence of 
Peel’s principle of opportunism and accom- 
modation to circumstances as the essential 
condition of modern statesmanship, have 
been already spoken of. It was compe- 
tent to Lord Beaconsfield to alter his 
opinions on these points, if he had any 
opinions to alter, and if he had a sufficient 
motive for doing so. But, apart from the 
character of the person assuming to be a 
censor, it was not within his moral right to 
stigmatize conduct which with full knowl- 
edge herhad eulogized, and principles of 
political casuistry which he himself had 
set forth. This ex Jost facto condemna- 
tion of things once approved, assumes that 
they had acquired from the personal vin- 
dictiveness of the assailant an unworthi- 
ness which did not originally or intrinsi- 
cally belong to them. To accusations of 

litical treason to his party, accusations 
which Lord Beaconsfield had himself elab- 
orately refuted in advance, were added 
imputations indescribably base of personal 
untruthfulness and treachery in Peel’s 
treatment of Canning. The dull mind of 
Lord George Bentinck was probably not 
aware of the wrong he was doing. Lord 
Beaconsfield cannot accept this excuse; 
and his own keen pleasure in the pain 
which he inflicted on Peel was obvious to 
every one who listened night after night to 
his attacks. Patriotism and the charity 
which sinks its personal feelings in a pas- 
sion for the public good have perha 
reached their highest expression in the 
spectacle, which has been exhibited during 
the present year, of the son of Sir Robert 
Peel, the inheritor of his name and his 
title, protesting his unbounded confidence 
in Lord Beaconsfield, and rallying opinion 
to his support in the House of Commons 
and on demagogic platforms. The ties of 
blood and the memory of unexampled out- 
rage are as nothing compared with a con- 
straining sense of publicduty. The repeal 
of the corn-laws was followed by the de- 
feat of Sir Robert Peel on the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill, through a coalition of Whigs and 
Protectionists. A Liberal government 
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presided over by Lord John Russell suc- 
ceeded, 

We have seen that it was as the disciple 
of Sir Robert Peel that Lord Beaconsfield 
found his way into the Parliaments of 
1837 and 1841. It was as his assailant 
that he made his first step to the posi- 
tion which he now occupies. Yet it may 
be said with truth that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
estimate of the man has never changed. 
He always recognized in him precisely the 
same qualities, eulogizing them at one mo- 
ment as marks of the most consummate 
statesmanship, and at another as proofs of 
the meanest peddling in politics. Some of 
the sentences in which he denounced or 
ridiculed Peel are worth quoting: “ When 
I examine the career of this minister, 
which has now filled a great space in the 
Parliamentary history of this — I 
find that for between thirty and forty 
years, from the days of Horner to the days 
of the honorable member for Stockport 
(Mr. Cobdea), the right honorable gentle- 
man has traded on the ideas and intelli- 
gence of others.” Perhaps we may say in 
parentheses that this is better than trading 
on their want of ideas and their absence of 
intelligence, as later Conservative states- 
men have done. “His life has been one 
great appropriation clause. He is a bur- 
giar of others’ intellect. Search the index 
of Beatson from the days of the Conqueror 
to the termination of the last reign, there 
is no statesman who has committed politi- 
cal petty larceny on so great a scale.” 
The most striking instance of this petty 
larceny is well known. “ The right honor- 
able gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, 
and walked away with their clothes. He 
has left them in the full enjoyment of their 
Liberal position, and he is himself a strict 
Conservative of their garments.” Again: 
“ Something has risen up in this country 
as fatal in the political world as it has been 
in the landed world of Ireland — we have 
a great Parliamentary middle-man. It is 
well known what a middle-man is. He is 
aman who bamboozles one party and plun- 
ders the other, till, having obtained a posi- 
tion to which he is not entitled, he cries 
out, ‘Let us have no party questions, but 
fixity of tenure.’” Against this degrada 
tion of statesmanship Mr. Disraeli pro- 
tested in lofty moral tones. “ While we 
are admitting,” he said, “the principles of 
relaxed commerce, there is extreme dan- 
ger of our admitting the principles of 
relaxed politics. I advise, therefore, that 
we all, whatever may be our opinion about 
free-trade, oppose the introduction of free 
politics. Let men stand by the principles 
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by which they rise, — or wrong. I 
make no exception. If they be in the 
wrong, they must retire to that shade of 
—_ life with which our present rulers 
ave often threatened us.” ‘ My concep- 
tion of a great statesman is of one who 
represents a great idea—an idea which 
may lead him to power, an idea with which 
he may identify himself, an idea which he 
may develope, an idea which he may and 
can impress on the mind and conscience 
of the nation. That, sir, is my notion of a 
eat statesman. J do not care whether 
é be a manufacturer or a manufacturer’s 
son. But I care not what may be the posi- 
tion of a man who never originates an 
idea, a watcher of the atmosphere, a man 
who, as he says, takes his observations, 
and when he finds the wind in a certain 
quarter turns to suit it. Such a person 
may be a powerful minister, but he is no 
more a great statesman than the man who 
gets up behind a carriage is a great whip.” 
There is much more to the same effect. 
Lord Beaconsfield has always been a mas- 
ter of the art of saying the same thing in 
many different ways. These citations are 
perhaps ener the best examples that 
could be furnished of that very peculiar in- 
tellectual product, House of Commons wit. 
“Scotch wit” has passed into a proverb, 
as an example of what logicians call the 
contradictio in adjecto, the adjective qual- 
ifying the substantive much as in the case 
of German silver, or (to be quite impartial) 
Britannia metal, or Brummagem plate are 
qualified. In like manner House of Com- 
mons wit simulates the sort of thing which 
is called wit in other connections, without 
really being so. It is generally recogniz- 
able by the “ laughter ” which the reporters 
kindly append to its recorded utterance. 
Lord Beaconsfield has always been a 
master in the production of this com- 
modity, and he sometimes gives the genu- 
ine thing. This is a digression. We 
shall speak of him afterwards as a Parlia- 
mentary orator, What we are now con- 
cerned with is his theory of statesmanship. 
If he had been contrasting the higher and 
the lower orders of statesmanship, little 
exception could be taken to his doctrine. 
Peel certainly was not a statesman of the 
first rank. He was not an originator. If 
he had been, he probably would not have 
been a politician; he certainly would not 
have been a minister of state in England. 
He — have been a professor, a writer 
of books, or an agitator, but he would 
never have been an official statesman. 
The closest approach which any one has 
made in modern times to Lord Beacons- 
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field’s idea of statesmanship was made by 
Mazzini, whom Lord Beaconsfield ‘would 
probably deny to be astatesman atall. He, 
Hf any one ever did, represented an idea, not 
indeed an idea which led him to power, in 
the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield un- 
derstands power, since it doomed him to 
imprisonment, exile, and poverty. Still it 
was one which he impressed on the mind 
and conscience of his country, with: which 
he identified himself, and which he devel- 
oped. In Lord Beaconsfield’s sense, Maz- 
zini was a greater statesman than Cavour. 
In the same —s Burke ~ a a 
when he in prophetic fury against the 
French Revolution, cataying the eatabnal 
feeling with him in his frenzy, but not 
when he framed and carried his scheme of 
economic reform. Cobden, as a free- 
trader, was a statesman and Peel was not. 
Mr. Bright, in his agitation for household 
suffrage, showed a statesmanship which 
Lord Beaconsfield did not display in pass- 
ing the bill for which that agitation pre- 
pared the way and created the necessity. 
The fact probably is that statesmanship, 
as a merely practical art, does not deserve 
the high intellectual rank sometimes as- 
signed to it. Original ideas are out of 
place in it. The statesman in modern 
times and in quiet days is four or five re- 
moves from originality. This was so with 
Peel. The originator, so far as English 
theory and practice is concerned, of sound 
economic ideas was Adam Smith. Be- 
tween him and Sir Robert Peel, popular 
exponents of economtfc doctrine, such as 
Bastiat in France, and Colonel Perronet 
Thompson in England, authors of “ Eco- 
nomic Sophisms” and “Catechisms of 
Free-Trade,” have first to be interposed. 
But they are only the first link in the 
chain. Then came the popular agitation 
of Cobden and Bright, and the Parliamen- 
tary advocacy of Mr. Villiers. Last in the 
chain, and dragged along by it, conquered 
rather than conquering, comes the suc- 
cessful minister with whose name the 
hardly-won reform is associated. The dis- 
coverer, the expositor, the agitator, the 
Parliamentary leader — educated opinion, 
popular opinion, House of Commons opin- 
ion, and ministerial conversion or apostasy 
— two words for the same thing looked at 
with hostile or friendly eyes — these are 
the stages by which a vital political idea 
struggles into realization. To complain 
that a statesman does not originate is to 
utter treason against the doctrine of the 
division of labor. He simply delivers the 
article. that others have made, If Sir 
Robert Peel had. originated anything in 
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theory, he would probably have failed 
gee A accomplish anything in prac- 
tice. He would have been Adam Smith 
and not Sir Robert Peel. He was the 
convert, the honest convert, of public opin- 
ion. His mind by a sort of pre-estab- 
lished harmony was so constituted .as to 
see what —_ to be done just when the 
moment for doing it had arrived, but not a 
moment too soon nor a moment too late. 
Such an intelligence is not of the highest 
order, But it is useful in the conduct of 
life. The proper contrast is not that 
which Lord consfield draws between 
the adapting and adopting statesman and 
the originator ; but between the statesman 
who gives effect to tardy and yet timely 
convictions, and the trading politician who 
resists measures which he knows in his 
heart to be just and expedient in order to 
humor a faction or to gratify personal 
spite and ambition. ‘The Conservative 
party has within a generation had leaders 
of both sorts. It is worth noting by those 
who think that in politics we still have 
judgment here, that Sir Robert Peel died 
an exile from his put distrusted and 
hated by them; and that Lord Beacons- 
field is able to boast of unwavering major- 
ities in both Houses, of the confidence of 
the crown, and of the enthusiastic support 
of the mobs and music halls which he sup- 
poses to represent the country. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
DAISY MILLER: A STUDY. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


AT the little town of Vevey, in Switzer- 
land, there is a particularly comfortable 
hotel. There are, indeed, many hotels; 
for the entertainment of tourists is the 
business of the place, which, as many 
travellers will remember, is seated upon 
the edge of a remarkably blue lake —a 
lake that it behoves every tourist to visit. 
The shore of the lake presents an un- 
broken array of establishments of this 
order, of every category, from the “grand 
hotel” of the newest fashion, with a 
chalk-white. front, a hundred balconies, 
and a dozen flags flying from its roof, to 
the little Swiss pension of an elder day, 
with its name inscribed in Gormandacle 
ing lettering upon a pink or yellow wall, 
and an awkward summer-house in the 
angle of the garden. One of the hotels 
at Vevey, however, is famous, even classi- 








cal, being distinguished from many of its 
upstart neighbors by an air both of luxury 
and of maturity. In this region, in the 
month of June, American travellers are ex- 
tremely numerous ; it may be said, indeed, 
that Vevey assumes at this period some of 
the characteristics of an American water- 
ing-place. There are sights and sounds 
which evoke a vision, an echo, of New- 
rt and Saratoga. There is a flitting 
ither and thither of “stylish” young 
girls, a rustling of muslin flounces, a rat- 
tle of dance-music in the morning hours, 
a sound of high-pitched voices at all times. 
You receive an impression of these things 
at the excellent inn of the Trois Cou- 
ronnes, and are transported in fancy to 
the Ocean House or to Congress Hall. 
But at the Trois Couronnes, it must be 
added, there are other features that are 
much at variance with these suggestions : 
neat German waiters who iook like secre- 
taries of legation; Russian princesses sit- 
ting in the garden; little Polish boys walk- 
ing about, held by the hand, with their 
governors; a view of the sunny crest of 
the Dent du Midi and the picturesque 
towers of the Castle of Chillon. 
I hardly know whether it was the analo- 
ies or the difference that were uppermost 
in the mind of a young American, who, 
two or three years ago, sat in the garden 
of the Trois Couronnes, looking about him, 
rather idly, at some of the graceful objects 
I have mentioned. It was a beautiful 
summer morning, and in whatever fashion 
the young American looked at things, they 
must have seemed to him charming. He 
had come from Geneva the day before, by 
the little steamer, to see his aunt, who was 
staying at the hotel — Geneva having been 
for a long time his place of residence. But 
his aunt had a headache —his aunt had 
almost always a headache — and now she 
was shut up in her room, smelling cam- 
phor, so that he was at liberty to wander 
about. He was some seven-and-twenty 
— of age; when his friends spoke of 
im, they usually said that he was at Ge- 
neva, “studying.” When his enemies 
spoke of him they said — but, after all, he 
had no enemies; he was an extremel 
amiable fellow, and universally liked. 
What I should say is, simply, that when 
certain persons spoke of him they affirmed 
that the reason of his spending so much 
time at Geneva was that he was extreme- 
ly devoted to a lady who lived there—a 
foreign lady — a person older than himself. 
Very few Americans —indeed I think 
none —had ever seen this lady, about 
whom there were some singular stories. 
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But Winterbourne had an old attachment 
for the little metropolis of Calvinism; he 
had been put to school there as a boy, and 
he had afterwards gone to college there — 
circumstances which had led to his form- 
ing a i many youthful friendships. 
Many of these he had kept, and they were 
a source of great satisfaction to him. 

After knocking at his aunt’s door and 
learning that she was indisposed, he had 
taken a walk about the town, and then he 
had come in to his breakfast. He had 
now finished his breakfast; but he was 
drinking a small cup of coffee, which had 
been served to him on a little table in the 
garden by one of the waiters who looked 
like an attaché. At last he finished his 
coffee and lit a cigarette. roses | a 
small boy came walking along the path — 
an urchin of nine or ten. The child, who 
was diminutive for his years, had an aged 
expression of countenance, a pale complex- 
ion, and sharp little features. He was 
dressed in knickerbockers, with red stock- 
ings, which displayed his poor little spin- 
dleshanks ; he also wore a brilliant red 
cravat. He carried in his hand a long 
alpen-stock, the sharp — of which he 
thrust into everything that he. approached 
—the flower-beds, the garden benches, 
the trains of the ladies’ dresses. In front 
of Winterbourne he paused, loging at 
him with a pair of bright, penetrating little 
eyes. 

Me Will you give mea lump of sugar?” 
he asked, in a sharp, hard, little voice — a 
voice immature, and yet, somehow, not 
young. 

Winterbourne glanced at the small table 
near him, on which his coffee-service 
rested, and saw that several morsels of 
sugar remained. “Yes, you may take 
one,” he answered; “but I don’t think 
sugar is good for little boys.” 

This little boy stepped forward and 
carefully selected three of the coveted 
fragments, two of which he buried in the 
pocket of his knickerbockers, depositing 
the other as promptly in another place. 
He poked his alpenstock, lance-fashion, 
into Winterbourne’s bench, and tried to 
crack the lump of sugar with his teeth. 

“Oh, blazes; it’s har-r-d!” he ex- 
claimed, pronouncing the adjective in a 
peculiar manner. 

Winterbourne had immediately per- 
ceived that he might have the honor of 
claiming him as a_fellow-countryman. 
“ Take care you don’t hurt your teeth,” he 
said paternally. 

“ I haven’t got = 


teeth to hurt. They 
have all come out. 


have only got seven 

















teeth. My mother counted them last night, 
and one came out right afterwards. She 
said she’d slap me if any more came out. 
I can’t help it. It’s thisold Europe. It’s 
the climate that makes them come out. 
In America they didn’t come out. It’s 
these hotels.” 

Winterbourne was much amused. “If 
you eat three lumps of sugar, your mother 
will certainly slap you,” he said. 

“She’s got to give me some candy, 
then,” rejoined his young interlocutor. 
“T can’t get any candy here —any Amer- 
ican candy. American candy’s the best 
candy.” 

“ And are American little boys the best 
little boys?” asked Winterbourne. 

“1 don’t know. I’man American boy,” 
said the child. 

“I see you are one of the best!” 

laughed Winterbourne. 
. “Are you an American man?” pursued 
this vivacious infant. And then, on Win- 
terbourne’s affirmative reply — “ American 
men are the best,” he declared. 

His companion thanked him for the 
compliment; and the child, who had now 

ot astride of his alpenstock, stood look- 
ing about him, while he attacked a second 
lump of sugar. Winterbourne wondered 
if he himself had been like this in his in- 
fancy, for he had been brought to Eu- 
rope at about this age. 

“Here comes my sister!” cried the 
child, ina moment. “She’s an American 

irl.” 

” Winterbourne looked along the path and 
saw a beautiful young lady advancing. 
“American girls are the best girls,” he 
said cheerfully, to his young companion. 

“My sister ain’t the best!” the child 
declared. “She’s always blowing at 
me.” ~ a 

“T imagine that is your fault, not hers,” 

said Winterbourne. The young lady 
meanwhile had drawn near. She was 
dressed in white muslin, with a hundred 
frills and flounces, and knots of pale-col- 
ored ribbon. She .was bare-headed; but 
she balanced in her hand a large parasol, 
with a deep border of embroidery; and 
she was strikingly, admirably -pretty. 
“ How pretty they are!” thought Winter- 
bourne, straightening himself in his seat, as 
if he were prepared to rise. 
. The young lady paused in front of his 
bench, near the parapet of the garden, 
which overlooked the lake. The little boy 
had now converted his alpenstock into a 
vaulting-pole, by the aid of which he was 
springing about in the gravel, and kicking 
it up not a little. prastign 
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-“ Randolph,” said the young lady, “ what 
are ~ doing?” ; 

“I’m going up the Alps,” replied Ran- 
dolph. “This is the way!” And he 
gave another little jump, scattering the 
pebbles about Winterbourne’s ears. 

“That’s the way they come down,” said 
Winterbourne. 

“He’s an American man!” cried Ran- 
dolph, in his little hard voice. 

The young lady gave no heed to this 
announcement, but looked straight at her 
brother. “ Well, I guess you had better 
be quiet,” she simply observed. . 

It seemed to Winterbourne that he had 
been in a manner presented. He got up 
and stepped slowly towards the young 
gi, throwing away his cigarette. “This 
ittle boy and I have made acquaintance,” 
he said, with great civility. In Geneva, 
as he had been perfectly aware, a young 
man was not at liberty to speak to a young 
unmarried lady except under certain rarely- 
occurring conditions; but here at Vevey; 
what cofiditions could be better than these ? 
—a pretty American girl coming and 
standing in front of you in a garden. This 
pretty American girl, however, on hear- 
ing Winterbourne’s observation, simply 
glanced at him; she then turned her head 
and looked over the parapet, at the lake 
and the opposite mountains. He won- 
dered whether he had gone too far; but 
he decided that he must advance farther, 
rather than retreat. While he was think- 
ing of something else to say, the young 
lady turned to the little boy again. 

“T should like to know where you got 
that pole,” she said. 

“1 bought it!” responded Randolph. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going to 
take it to Italy.” ; 

“Yes, I am going to take it to Italy!” 
the child declared. 

The young girl glanced over the front of 
her dress, and smoothed out a knot or two 
of ribbon. Then she rested her eyes 
upon the prospect again. “ Well, I guess 
you had better leave it somewhere,” she 
said, after a moment. 3 

“Are you going to Italy?” Winter- 
bourne inquired, in a tone of great re- 
spect. 

The young girl glanced at him again. 
“Yes, sir,” she replied. And she said 
nothing more. 


“Are you—a— going over the Sim- 
plon?” Winterbourne pursued, a little 
embarrassed 


“T don’t know,” she said. “I supposé 
it’s ‘some mountain. Randolph, what 
mountain are we going over?” , 
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“ Going where?” the child demanded. 

“To Italy,” Winterbourne explained. 

“J don’t know,” said Randolph. “I 
don’t want to go to Italy. I want to goto 
America.” 

“Oh, Italy is a beautiful place!” re- 
joined the young man. 

“ Can you get candy there?” Randolph 
loudly inquired. 

“T hope not,” said his sister. “ I guess 
you have had enough candy, and mother 
thinks so too.” 

“] haven’t had any for ever so long — 
for a hundred weeks !” cried the boy, still 
jumping about. 

The young lady inspected her flounces 
and smoothed her ribbons again; and 
Winterbourne presently risked an observa- 
tion upon the beauty of the view. He was 
ceasing to be embarrassed, for he had be- 
gun to perceive that she was not in the 
east embarrassed herself. There had 
not been the slightest alteration in her 
charming complexion; she was evidently 
neither offended nor fluttered. If she 
looked another way when he spoke to her, 
and seemed not particularly to hear him, 
this was simply her habit, her manner. 
Yet, as he talked a little more, and point- 
ed out some of the objects of interest in 
the view, with which she appeared quite 
unacquainted, she gradually gave him 
more of the benefit of her glance; and 
then he saw that this glance was perfectly 
direct and unshrinking. It was not, how- 
ever, what would have been called an im- 
modest glance, for the young girl’s eyes 
were singularly honest and fresh. The 
were wonderful pretty eyes; and, indeed, 
Winterbourne had not seen for a long 
time anything prettier than his fair coun- 
trywoman’s various features—her com- 
plexion, her nose, her ears, her teeth. 
He had a great relish for feminine beauty ; 
he was addicted to observing and analyz- 
ing it; and as regards this young lady’s 
face he made several observations. It was 
not at all insipid, but it was not exactly 
expressive; and though it was eminently 
delicate, Winterbourne mentally accused 
it — very forgivingly — of a want of finish. 
He thought it very possible that Master 
Randolph's sister was a coquette ; he was 
sure she had a spirit of her own; but in 
her bright, sweet, superficial little visage 
there was no mockery, no irony. Before 
long it became obvious that she was much 
disposed towards conversation. She told 
him that they were going to Rome for the 
winter —she and her mother and Ran- 
dolph. She asked him if he wasa “real 
American;” she shouldn’t have taken 





him for one; he seemed more like a Ger- 
man —this was said after a little hesita- 
tion —especially when he spoke. Winter- 
bourne, laughing, answered that he had 
met Germans who spoke like Americans ; 
but that he had not, so faras he remem- 
bered, met an American who spoke like a 
German. Then he asked her if she should 
not be more comfortable in sitting upon 
the bench which he had just/quitted. She 
answered that she liked standing up and 
walking about; but she presently sat 
down. She told him she was from New 
York State — “ if you know where that is.” 
Winterbourne learned more about her by 
catching hold of her small, slippery broth- 
er, and making him stand a few minutes 
by his side. 

“ Tell me your name, my boy,” he said. 

“Randolph C. Miller,’ 
sharply. “And I’ll tell you her name; 
and he levelled his alpenstock at his sister. 

“You had better wait till you are 
asked,” said this young lady calmly. 

“1 should like very biuch to know your 
name,” said Winterbourne. 

“ Her name is Daisy Miller!” cried the 
chiJd. “But that isn’t her real name ; that 
isn’t her name on her cards.” 

“It’s a pity you haven’t got one of my 
cards,” said Miss Miller. 

“ Her real name is Annie P. Miller,” the 
boy went on. 

“ Ask him 4zs name,” said his sister, in- 
dicating Winterbourne. 

But on this point Randolph seemed per- 
fectly indifferent ; he continued to supply 
information with regard to his own family. 
“ My father’s name is Ezra B. Miller,” he 
announced. ‘“ My father ain’t in Europe; 
my father’s in a better place than Eu- 
rope.” 

Winterbourne imagined for a moment 
that this was the manner in which the child 
had been taught to intimate that Mr. Mil- 
ler had been removed to the sphere of ce- 
lestial rewards. But Randolph immedi- 
ately added, “ My father’s in Schenectady. 
He’s got a big business. My father’s rich, 

you bet.” 

“ Well!” ejaculated Miss Miller, lower- 
ing her parasol and looking at the em- 
broidered border. Winterbourne presently 
released the child, who departed, dragging 
his alpenstock along the path. “He 
doesn’t like Europe,” said the young girl. 
“ He wants to go back.” 

“To Schenectady, you mean?” 

“Yes; he wants to go right home. He 
hasn’t got any boys here. There is one 
boy here, but he always goes round with a 
teacher; they won’t let him play.” 








said the boy . 
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* And your brother hasn’t any teach- 
er?” Winterbourne inquired. 

“ Mother thought of getting him one, to 
travel round with us. There was a lady 
told her of a very good teacher ; an Amer- 
ican lady — perhaps you know her — Mrs. 
Sanders. I think she came from Boston. 
She told her of this teacher, and we 
thought of getting him to travel round with 
us. But Randolph said he didn’t want a 
teacher travelling round with us. He said 
he wouldn’t have lessons when he was in 
the cars. And we are in the cars about 
half the time. There was an English lady 
we met in the cars —I think her name 
was Miss Featherstone; perhaps you know 
her. She wanted to know why | didn’t 
give Randolph lessons — give him ‘in- 
struction,’ she called it. I guess he could 
give me more instruction than I could give 

im. He’s very smart.” 

“Yes,” said Winterbourne ; “ he seems 
very smart.” 

“Mother’s going to get a teacher for 
him as soon as we get to Italy. Can you 
get good teachers in Italy?” 

“ Very good, I should think,” said Win- 
terbourne. 

“Or else she’s going to find some 
school. He ought to learn some more. 
He’s only nine. He’s going to college.” 
And in this way Miss Miller continued to 
converse upon the affairs of her family, and 
upon other topics. She sat there with her 
extremely pretty hands, ornamented with 
very brilliant rings, folded in her lap, and 
with her pretty eyes now resting upon 
those of Winterbourne, now wandering 
over the garden, the people who passed by, 
and the beautiful view. She talked to 
Winterbourne as if she had known him a 
long time. He found it very pleasant. It 
was many years since he had heard a 

young girl talk somuch. It might have 
een said of this unknown young lady, who 
had come and sat down beside him upon a 
bench, that she chattered. She was ve 
quiet ; she sat in a charming, tranquil atti- 
tude, but her lips and her eyes were con- 
stantly moving. She hada soft, slender, 
agreeable voice, and her tone was decid- 
edly sociable. She gave Winterbourne a 
history of her movements and intentions, 
and those of her mother and brother, in 


_Europe, and enumerated, in particular, the 


various hotels at which they had stopped. 
“That English lady, in the cars,” she 
said — “ Miss Featherstone — asked me if 
we didn’t all live in hotels in America. I 
told her I had never been in so many ho- 
tels in my life as since I came to Europe, 
I have never seen so many — it’s nothing 
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but hotels.” But Miss Miller did not make 
this remark with a querulous accent; she 
appeared to be in the best humor with 
everything. She declared that the hotels 
were very good, when once you- got used 
to their ways, and that Europe was per- 
fectly sweet. She was not Sassnieels —_ 
not a bit. Perhaps it was.because she had 
heard so much about it before. She had 
ever so many intimate friends that had 
been there ever so many times. And then 
she had had ever so many dresses and 
things from Paris. Whenever she put ona 
Paris dress she feltas if she were in 
Europe. 

“It was akind of a wishing-cap,” said 
Winterbourne. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Miller, without exam- 
ining this analogy; “it always made me 
wish I was here. But I needn’t have done 
that for dresses. I am sure they send all the 

retty ones to America; you see the most 
rightful things here. The only thing I 
don’t like,” she proceeded, “ is the society. 
There isn’vany society; or, if there is, I 
don’t know where it keeps itself. Do you? 
I suppose there is some society some- 
where, but I haven’t seen anything of it. 
I’m very fond of society, and I have al- 
ways had a great deal of it. I don’t mean 
only in Schenectady, but in New York. I 
used to go to New York every wirter. In 
New York I had lots of society. Last 
winter I had seventeen dinners given me; 
and three of them were by gentlemen,” 
added Daisy Miller.. “I have more 
friends in New York than in Schenectady 
—more gentleman friends; and more 
young lady friends too,” she resumed in a 
moment. She paused again for an in- 
stant; she was looking at Winterbourne 
with all her prettiness in her lively eyes 
and in her light, slightly monotonous 
smile. “ I have always had,” she said, “a 
great deal of gentlemen’s society.” 

Poor Winterbourne was amused, per- 
plexed, and decidedly charmed. He had 
never yet heard a young girl express her- 
self in just this fashion; never, at least, 
save in cases where to say such things 
seemed a kind of demonstrative evidence . 
of a certain laxity of deportment. And yet 
was he to accuse Miss Daisy Miller of 
actual or potential zwconduite, as they said 
at Geneva? He felt that he had lived at Ge- 
neva so long that he had lost a good deal ; 
he had become dishabituated to the Amer- 
ican tone. Never, indeed, since he had 
pene old enough to appreciate things, 

ad he encountered a young American girl 
of so pronounced a type as this. Certain- 
ly she was very charming, but how deuc- 





edly sociable ! Was she simply a pretty girl 
irom New York State — were they all fike 
that, the pretty girls who had a.good deal 
of gentlemen’s society? Or was she also 
a Sesiguing, an audacious, an unscrupu- 
lous young person? Winterbourne had 
lost his instinct in this matter, and his rea- 
son could not help him. Miss Daisy Mil- 
ler looked extremely innocent. Some 
people had told him that, after all, Ameri- 
can girls were exceedingly innocent; and 
others had told him that, after all, they 
were not. He was inclined to think Miss 
Daisy Miller was a flirt—a pretty Ameri- 
can flirt. He had never, as yet, had any 
relations with young ladies of this cate- 
gory. He had known, here in Europe, 
two or three women — persons older than 
Miss Daisy Miller, and provided, for re- 
spectability’s sake, with husbands — who 
were great coquettes — dangerous, terrible 
women, with whom one’s relations were 
liable to take a serious turn. But this 
young girl was not a coquette in thatsense ; 
she was very unsophisticated; she was 
only a pretty American flirt. Winter- 
bourne was almost grateful for having 
found, the formula that applied to Miss 
Daisy Miller. He leaned back in his seat; 
he remarked to himself that she had the 
most charming nose he had ever seen; he 
wondered what were the regular conditions 
and limitations of one’s intercourse with a 
pretty American flirt. It presently became 
apparent that he was on the way to learn. 

“Have you been to that old castle?” 
asked the young girl, pointing with her 
parasol to the far-gleaming walls of the 
Chateau de Chillon. 

“ Yes, formerly, more than once,” said 
Winterbourne. “ You too, I suppose, have 
seen it?” 

“No; we haven’t been there. I want 
to go there dreadfully. Of course I mean 
to go there. I wouldn’t go away from 
here without having seen that old cas- 
tle. 

“It’s a very pretty excursion,” said 
Winterbourne, “and very easy to make. 
You can drive, you know, or you can go 
by the little steamer.” 

“You can go in the cars,” said Miss 
Miller. 

“Yes, you can go in the cars,” Winter- 
bourne assented. 

“Our courier says they take you right 
up to the castle,” the young girl continued. 
“ We were going last week ; but my moth- 
er gave out. She suffers dreadfully from 
dyspepsia. She said she couldn't go. 
Randolph wouldn’t go either; he says he 
doesn’t think much of old.castles. But I 





“Your brother is not interested in an- 
cient monuments?” Winterbourne in- 
quired, smiling. 

“ He says he don’t care much about old 
castles. He’s only nine. He wants to 
stay at the hotel. Mother’s afraid to leave 


him alone, and the courier won’t stay with 
him ; so we haven’t been to many places. 
But it will be too bad if we don’t go up 
pointed again at 


there.” And Miss Miller 
the Chateau de Chillon. 

“T should think it might be arranged,” 
said Winterbourne. “Couldn’t you get 
some one to stay —for the afternoon — 
with Randolph ?’ 

Miss Miller looked at him a moment; 
and then, very placidly—“I wish you 
would stay with him,” she said. 

Wiaterbourne hesitated a moment. “I 
should much rather go to Chillon with 

ou.” 

“ With me?” asked the young girl, with 
the same placidity. 

She didn’t rise, blushing, as a young girl 
at Geneva would have done ; and yet Win- 
terbourne, conscious that he had been ve 
bold, thought it possible she was offended. 
“With your mother,” he answered very 
respectfully. : 

But it seemed that both his audacity and 
his respect were lost upon Miss Daisy 
Miller. “I guess my mother won’t go 
after all,” she said. “She don’t like to 
ride round in the afternoon. But did you 
really mean what you said just now; that 
you would like to go up there?” 

“ Most earnestly,” Winterbourne de- 
clared. 

“Then we may arrange it. 
will stay with Randolph, 
will.” 

“ Eugenio?” the young man inquired. 

“Eugenio’s our courier. He doesn’t 
like to stay with Randolph; he’s the most 
fastidious man I ever saw. But he’s a 
splendid courier. I guess he’ll stay at 
home with Randolph if mother does, and 
then we can go to the castle.” 

Winterbourne reflected for an instant as 
lucidly as possible — “we” could onl 
mean Miss Daisy Miller and himself. 
This programme seeined almost too agree- 
able for credence; he felt as if he ought 
to kiss the young lady’s hand. Possibly 
he would have done so— and quite spoiled 
the project; but at this moment another 
person — presumably Eugenio—appeared. 
A tall, handsome man, with superb whis- 
kers, wearing a velvet morning-coat and a 
brilliant watch-chain, approached Miss 


If mother 
guess Eugenio 
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Miller, looking sharply at her companion. 
“Oh, Eugenio!” said Miss Miller, with 
the friendliest accent. 

Eugenio had looked at Winterbourne 
from head to foot; he now bowed gravely 
to the young lady. “I have the honor to 
inform mademoiselle that luncheon is upon 
the table.” 

Miss Miller slowly rose. “See here, 
Eugenio,” she said. “I’m going to that 
old castle, any way.” 

“To the Chateau de Chillon, mademoi- 
selle ?” the courier inquired. ‘“ Mademoi- 

. selle has made arrangements ?” he added, 
in a tone which struck Winterbourne as 
very impertinent. 

Eugenio’s tone apparently threw, even to 
Miss Miller’s own apprehension, a slightly 
ironical light upon the young girl’s situa- 
tion. She turned to Winterbourne, blush- 
ing a little —a very little. “You won’t 
back out ?” she said. 

“T shall not be happy till we go!” he 
protested. 

“And you are staying in this hotel?” 
she went on. “And you are really an 
American ?” 

The courier stood looking at Winter- 
bourne, offensively. The young man, at 
least, thought his manner of looking an 
offence to Miss Miller; it conveyed an 
imputation that she “ picked up ” acquaint- 
ances. “I shall have the honor of pre- 
senting to you a person who will tell you 
all about me,” he said smiling, and refer- 
ring to his aunt. 

“Oh, well, we'll go some day,” said 
Miss Miller. And she gave him a smile 
and turned away. She put up her parasol 
and walked back to the inn beside Eu- 

enio. Winterbourne stood looking after 
er; and as she moved away, drawing her 
muslin furbelows over the gravel, said to 
himself that she had the sournure of a 
princess, 

He had, however, engaged to do more 
than proved feasible, in promising to pre- 
sent his aunt, Mrs. Costello, to Miss 
Daisy Miller. Assoonas the former lady 
had got better of her headache he waited 
upon her in her apartment; and, after the 
proper inquiries in regard to her health, he 
asked her if she had observed in the hotel 
an American family — a mamma, a daugh- 

ter, and a little ‘boy. 
And a courier?” said Mrs. Costello. 
“Oh yes, I have observed them. Seen 
them — heard them —and kept out of 
their way.” Mrs. Costello was a widow 
with a fortune ; a person of much distinc- 
tion, who frequently intimated that, if she 
were not so dreadfully liable to sick-head- 
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aches, she would probably have left a 
deeper impress upon her time. She had 
a long, pale face, a high nose, and a great 
deal of very striking white hair, which she 
wore in large puffs, and rou/eaux over the 
top of her head. She had two sons mar- 
ried in New York, and another who was 
now in Europe. This young man was 
amusing himself at Hombourg, and though 
he was on his travels, was rarely perceived 
to visit any particular city at the moment 
selected by his mother for her own appear- 
ance there. Her nephew, who had come 
up to Vevey expressly to see her, was 
therefore more attentive than those who, 
as she said, were nearer to her. He had 
imbibed at Geneva the idea that one must 
always be attentive to one’s aunt. Mrs. 
Costello had not seen him for many years, 
and she was greatly pleased with him, 
manifesting her approbation by initiatin 

him into many of the secrets of that socia 
sway which, as she gave him to under- 
stand, she exerted in the American capi- 
tal. She admitted that she was very 
exclusive; but, if he were acquainted 
with New York, he would see that one 
had tobe. And her picture of the minutely 
hierarchical constitution of the society of 
that city, which she presented to him in 
many different lights, was, to Winter- 
bourne’s imagination, almost oppressively 
striking. 

He immediately perceived, from her. 
tone, that Miss Daisy Miller’s place in the 
social scale was low. “I am afraid you 
don’t approve of them,” he said. . 

“They are very common,” Mrs. Cos- 
tello declared. “They are the sort of 
Americans that one does one’s duty by not 
— not accepting.” 

“Ah, you don’t accept them?” said the 
young man. 

“1 can’t, my dear Frederick. I would 
if I could, but I can’t.” 

“The young girl is very pretty,” said 
Winterbourne, in a moment. 

“Of course she’s pretty. But she is 
very common.” 

“I see what you mean of course,” said 
Winterbourne, after another pause. 

“ She has that charming look that the 
all have,” his aunt resumed. “I can’t 
think where — pick it up; and she 
dresses in perfection—no, you don’t 
know how well she dresses I can’t think 
where they get their taste.” 

“ But, my dear aunt, she is not, after all, 
a Comanche savage.” 

“ She is a young lady,” said Mrs. Cos- 
tello, “who has an intimacy with her 
mamma’s courier.” 
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“An intimacy with the courier?” the 
young man demanded. 

“ Oh, the mother is just as bad! They 
treat the courier like a familiar friend — 
like a gentleman. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he dines with them. Very likely they 
have never seen a man with such good 
manners, such fine clothes, so like a gen- 
tleman. He probably corresponds to the 
young lady’s idea of acount. He sits with 
them in the garden, in the evening. I 
think he smokes.” 

Winterbourne listened with interest to 
these disclosures; they helped him to 
make up his mind about Miss Daisy. Evi- 
dently she was rather wild. “ Well,” he 
said, “ I am not a courier, and yet she was 
very charming tome.” 

“You had better have said at first,” 
said Mrs. Costello with dignity, “that you 
had made her acquaintance.” 

“We simply met in the garden, and we 
talked a bit.” 

“ Tout bonnement / 
did you say?” se 

“I said I should take the liberty of 
introducing her to my admirable aunt.” 

“I am much obliged to you.” 

“ It was to guarantee my respectability,” 
said Winterbourne. 

“ And pray who is to guarantee hers ?” 

“Ah, you are cruel!” said the young 
man. ‘“She’s a very nice young girl.” 

“You don’t say that as if you believed 
it,” Mrs. Costello observed. 

“ She is completely uncultivated,” Win- 
terbourne wenton. “ But she is wonder- 
fully pretty, and, in short, she is very nice. 
To prove that I believe it, 1 am going to 
take her to the Chateau de Chillon.” 

“You two are going off there together? 
I should say it proved just the contrary. 
How long had you known her, may I ask, 
when this interesting project was formed ? 
You haven’t been twenty-four hours in the 
house.” 

“T had known her half an hour,” said 
Winterbourne, smiling. 

“ Dear me!” cried Mrs. Costello. 
“ What a dreadful girl!” 

Her nephew was silent for some mo- 
ments. “ You really think, then,” he be- 
gan earnestly, and with a desire for trust- 
worthy information — “ you really think 
that——” But he paused again.’ 

“ Think what, sir?” said his aunt. 

“ That she is the sort of young lady who 
expects a man — sooner or later — to carry 
her off?” 

“T haven’t the least idea what such 
young ladies expect aman todo. But I 
really think that you had better not med- 


And pray what 
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dle with little American girls that are un- 
cultivated, as you call them. You have 
lived too long out of the country. You 
will be sure to make some great mistake. 
You are too innocent.” 

“* My dear aunt, I am-not so innocent,” 
said Winterbourne, smiling and curling 
his moustache. 

“ You are too guilty, then.” 

Winterbourne continued to curl his 
moustache meditatively. “You won’t let 
the poor girl know you then?” he asked 
at last. 

“Is it literally true that she is going to 
the Chateau de Chillon with you?” 

“| think that she fully intends it.” 

“ Then, my dear Frederick,” said Mrs. 
Costello, “1 must-decline the honor of her 
acquaintance. I am an old woman, but I 
am not too old — thank Heaven — to be 
shocked!” 

“ But don’t they all do these things — 
the young girls in America?” Winter- 
bourne inquired. 

Mrs. Costello stared a moment. “I 
should like to see my granddaughters do 
them !” she declared grimly. 

This seemed to throw some light upon 
the matter, for Winterbourne remembered 
to have heard that his pretty cousins in 
New York were “tremendous flirts.” _ If, 
therefore, Miss Daisy Miller exceeded the 
liberal margin allowed to these young 
ladies, it was probable that anything might 
be expected of her. Winterbourne was 
impatient to see her again, and he was 
vexed with himself that, by instinct, he 
should not appreciate her justly. 

Though he was impatient to see her, he 
hardly knew what he should say to her 
about his aunt’s refusal to become ac- 
quainted with her; but he discovered, 
promptly enough, that with Miss Daisy 
Miller there was no great need of walking 
on tiptoe. He found her that evening in the 
— wandering about in the warm star- 
ight, like an indolent sylph, and swinging 
to and fro the largest fan he had ever be- 
held. It was ten o’clock. He had dined 
with his aunt, had been sitting with her 
since dinner, and had just taken leave of 
her till the morrow. Miss Daisy Miller 
seemed very glad to see him; she declared 
it was the longest evening she had ever 
passed. 

“ Have you been all alone?” he asked. 

“ ] have been walking round with moth- 
er. But mother gets tired walking round,” 
she answered. 

“ Has she gone to bed?” 

“No; she doesn’t like to go to bed,” 
said the young girl. “She doesn’t sleep 
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—not three hours. She says she doesn’t 
know low she lives. She’s dreadfully 
nervous. I guess she sleeps more than 
she thinks. She’s e somewhere after 
Randolph ; she wants to try to get him to 
goto bed. He doesn’t like to go to bed.” 

“Let us hope she will persuade him,” 
observed Winterbourne. 

“She will talk to him all she can; but 
he doesn’t like her to talk to him,” said 
Miss Daisy, opening her fan.  She’s 

oing to try to get Eugenio to talk to him. 
But e isn’tafraid of Eugenio. Eugenio’s 
a splendid courier, but he can*t make much 
impression on Randolph. I don’t. be- 
lieve he’ll go to bed before eleven.” It 
appeared that Randolph’s vigil was in fact 
triumphantly prolonged, for Winterbourne 
strolled about with the young girl for 
some time without meeting her mother. 
“TI have been looking round for that lady 
you want to introduce me to,” his com- 
panion resumed. “She’s your aunt.” 
Then, on Winterbourne’s admitting the 
fact, and expressing some. curiosity as to 
how she had learned it, she said she had 
heard all about Mrs. Costello from the 
chambermaid. She was very quiet and 
very comme il faut ; she wore white puffs ; 
she spoke to no one, and she never dined 
at the table d’héte. Every two days she 
had a headache. “I think that’s a lovely 
description, headache and all!” said Miss 
Daisy, chattering along in her thin, gay 
voice. “I want to know her ever so 
much. I know just what your aunt would 
be; I know! should like her. She would 
be very exclusive. 1 like a lady to be ex- 
clusive ; I’m dying to be exclusive myself. 
Well, we are exclusive, mother and I. 
We don’t speak to every one —or they 
don’t speak to us. I suppose it’s about 


the same thing. Any way, I shall be ever. 


so glad to know your aunt.” 

Winterbourne was embarrassed. “She 
would be most happy,” he said; “ but I 
am afraid those headaches will interfere.” 

The young girl looked at him through 
the dusk. “But I suppose she doesn’t 
have a headache every day,” she said 
sympathetically. 

Winterbourne was silent a moment. 
“She tells me she does,” he answered at 
last — not knowing what to say. 

Miss Daisy Miller stopped and stood 
looking at him. Her prettiness was still 
visible in the darkness ; she was opening 
and closing her enormous fan. “She 
doesn’t want to know me!” she said sud- 
denly. “Why don’t you say so? You 
needn’t be afraid. I’m not afraid!” And 
she gave a little laugh. 
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Winterbourne fancied there was a trem- 
or in her voice; he was touched, shocked, 
mortified by it. “My dear young lady,” 
he protested, “she knows no one. It’s: 
her wretched health.” 

The youns girl walked on a few steps, 
laughing still. “You needn’t be afraid,” 
she repeated. “Why should she want to 
know me?” then she paused again; she 
was close to the parapet of the garden, 
and in front of her was the starlit lake. 
There was a vague sheen upon its surface, 
and in the distance were dimly-seen moun- 
tain forms, Daisy Miller looked out upon 
the mysterious icmp 208 and then she 
gave another little laugh. “Gracious! 
she zs exclusive!” she said. Winter- 
bourne wondered whether she was seri- 
ously wounded, and for a moment almost 
,wished that her sense of injury might be 
such as to make it becoming in him to 
attempt to reassure and comfort her, He 
had a pleasant sense that she would be 
very approachable for consolatory pur- 
poses. He felt then, for the instant, quite 
ready to sacrifice his aunt, conversation- 
ally ; to admit that she was a proud, rude 
woman, and to declare that they needn’t 
mind her. But before he had time to 
commit himself to this perilous mixture of 
gallantry and impiety, the young lady, re- 
suming her walk, gave an exclamation in 
quite another tone. “ Well; here’s moth- 
er! I guess she hasn’t got Randolph to go 
to bed.” The figure a a lady appeared, 
at a distance, very indistinct in the dark- 
ness, and advancing with a slow and wa- 
vering movement. Suddenly it seemed to 
pause. 

“ Are you sure it is your mother? Can 

distinguish her in this thick dusk?” 
interbourne asked. 

“ Well!” cried Miss Daisy Miller, with 
a laugh, “I ges I know my own mother. 
And when she has got on my shawl, too! 
She is always wearing my things.” 

The lady in question, ceasing to advance, 
hovered vaguely about the spot at which 
she had checked her steps. 

“TI am afraid your mother doesn’t see 
you,” said Winterbourne. ‘ Or perhaps,” 
he added —thinking, with Miss Miller, 
the joke permissible — “ perhaps she feels 
guilty about your shawl.’ 

= Oh, it’s a fearful old thing!” the young 
girl replied serenely. “I told her she 
could wear it. She won’t come here, be- 
cause she sees you.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Winterbourne, “I had 
better leave you.” 

“Oh, n0; comeon!” urged Miss Daisy 
Miller. 
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“I’m afraid your mother doesn’t ap- 
prove of = walking with you.” 

Miss Miller gave him a serious glance. 
“It isn’t for me; it’s for you — that is, it’s 
for her. Well, I don’t know who it’s for! 
But mother doesn’t like any of my gentle- 
men friends. She’s right down timid. 
She always makes a fuss if I introduce 
a gentleman. But I do introduce them — 
almost always. If I didn’t introduce my 
gentlemen friends to mother,” the young 
girl added, in her little soft, flat monotone, 
“T shouldn’t think I was natural.” 

“ To introduce me,” said Winterbourne, 
“you must know my name.” And he 
proceeded to pronounce it. 

“ Oh, dear; I can’t say all that!” said 
his companion with a laugh. But by this 
time they had come up to Mrs. Miller, 
who, as they drew near, walked to the par- 
apet of the garden and leaned’ upon it, 
looking intently at the lake, and turning 
her back to them. “Mother!” said the 
young girl, in a tone of decision. Upon 
this the elder lady turned round. “ Mr. 
Winterbourne,” said Miss Daisy Miller, 
introducing the young man very frankly 
and prettily. “Conymon” she was, as 
Mrs. Costello had pronounced her; yet it 
was a wonder to Winterbourne that, with 
her commonness, she had a singularly del- 
icate grace. 

Her mother was a small, spare, light 
person, with a wandering eye, a very exig- 
uous nose, and a large forehead, decorat- 
ed with a certain amount of thin, much- 
frizzled hair. Like her daughter, Mrs. 
Miller was dressed with extreme elegance ; 
she had enormous diamonds in her ears. 
So far as Winterbourne could observe, 
she gave him no greeting — she certainly 
was not looking at him. Daisy was near 
her, pulling her shawl straight. “What 
are you doing, poking round here?” this 
young lady inquired; but by no means 
with that harshness of accent which her 
choice of words may imply. 

**T don’t know,” said her mother, turn- 
ing towards the lake again. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d want that 
shawl!” Daisy exclaimed. 

“ Well—I do!” her mother answered, 
with a little laugh. 

“ Did you get Randolph to go to bed?” 
asked the young girl. 

“No; I couldn’t induce him,” said Mrs. 
Miller, very gently. “ He wants to talk to 
the waiter. He likes to talk to that wait- 


“T was telling Mr. Winterbourne,” the 
young girl went on; and to the young 
man’s ear her tone might have indicated 
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that she had been uttering his name all 
her life. 

“Oh, yes!” said Winterbourne; “I 
have the pleasure of knowing your son.” 

Randolph’s mamma was silent; she 
turned her attention to the lake. But at 
last she spoke. “ Well, I don’t see how 
he lives !” 

“ Anyhow, it isn’t so bad as it was at 
Dover,” said Daisy Miller. 

“ And what occurred at Dover?” Win- 
terbourne asked. 

“ He wouldn’t go to bed at all. I guess 
he sat up all night — in the public parlor. 
He wasn’t in bed at twelve o’clock; I 
know that.” 

“It was half past twelve,” declared Mrs. 
Miller, with mild emphasis. 

“ Does he sleep much during the day?” 
Winterbourne demanded. 

“TI guess he doesn’t sleep much,” Daisy 
rejoined. 

“TI wish he would!” said her mother. 
“It seems as if he couldn’t.” 

“I think he’s real tiresome,” Daisy pur- 
sued. 

Then, for some moments, there was 
silence. “Well, Daisy Miller,” said the 
elder lady presently, “1 shouldn’t think 
jou’'d want to talk against your own 

rother.” 

“ Well, he zs tiresome, mother,” said 
Daisy, quite without the asperity of a 
retort. 

“ He’s only nine,» urged Mrs. Miller. 

“ Well, he wouldn’t go to that castle,” 
said the young girl. “I’m going there 
with Mr. Winterbourne.” 

To this announcement, very placidly 
made, Daisy’s mamma offered no re- 
sponse. Winterbourne took for granted 
that she deeply disapproved of the pro- 
jected excursion; but he said to himself 
that she was a simple, easily-managed 
person, and that a few deferential prot- 
estations would take the edge from her 
displeasure. “Yes,” he began; “your 
daughter has kindly allowed me the honor 
of being her guide.” 

Mrs. Miller’s wandering eyes attached 
themselves, with a sort of appealing air, to 
Daisy, who, however, strolled a few steps 
farther, gently humming to herself. “I 
presume you will go in the cars,” said her 
mother. 

“Yes; or in the boat,” said Winter- 
bourne. 

“ Well, of course, I don’t know,” Mrs. 
Miller rejoined. “I have never been to 
that castle.” 

* Itisa pity you shouldn’t go,” said Win- 
terbourne, beginning to feel reassured as. 











. to her opposition. And yet he was quite 
prepared to find that, as a matter of course, 
she meant to accompany her daughter. 

“We've been thinking ever so much 
about going,” she pursued; “ but it seems 
as if wecouldn’t. Of course Daisy —she 
wants to go round. But there’s a lady 
here — I don’t know her name — she says 
she shouldn’t think we’d want to go to see 
castles here; she should think we’d want 
to wait till we got to Italy. It seems as if 
there would be so many there,” continued 
Mrs. Miller, with an air of increasing con- 
fidence. “Of course, we only want to see 
the principal ones. We visited several in 
England,” she presently added. 

“Ah, yes! in England there are beauti- 
ful castles,” said Winterbourne. “ But 
Chillon, here, is very.well worth seeing.” 

“Well, if Daisy feels up to it——” 
said Mrs. Miller, in a tone impregnated 
with a sense of the magnitude of the en- 
terprise. “It seems as if there was noth- 
ing she wouldn’t undertake.” 

“Oh, I think she'll enjoy it!” Winter- 
bourne declared. And he desired more 
and more to make it a certainty that he 
was to have the privilege of a ¢éte-d-téte 
with the young lady, who was still strolling 
along in front of them, softly vocalizing. 
“You are not disposed, madam,” he in- 
quired, “to undertake it yourself?” 

Daisy’s mother looked at him, an instant, 
askance, and then walked forward in si- 
lence. Then— “I guess she had better 
go alone,” she said simply. 

Winterbourne observed to himself that 
this was a very different type of maternity 
from that of the vigilant matrons who 
massed themselves in the forefront of so- 
cial intercourse in the dark old city at the 
other end of the lake. But his motivations 
were interrupted by hearing his name very 
distinctly pronounced by Mrs. Miller’s un- 
protected daughter. 

“ Mr. Winterbourne !” murmured Daisy. 

“ Mademoiselle !” said the young man. 

“Don’t you want to take me out in a 
boat?” : 

“ At present?” he asked. 

“Of course!” said Daisy. 

“Well, Annie Miller!” exclaimed her 
mother. 

“TI beg you, madam, to let her go,” said 
Winterbourne ardently ; for he had never 
yet enjoyed the sensation of guidin 
through the summer starlight a ski 
freighted with a fresh and beautifu! young 

irl. 
’ “I shouldn’t think she’d want to,” said 
her mother. “I should think she’d rather 
go indoors.” 
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“I’m sure Mr. Winterbourne wants to 
take me,” Daisy declared. “ He’s so aw- 
fully devoted !’ d 

“T will row you over to Chillon, in the 
starlight.” 

“I don’t believe it!” said Daisy. 

“ Well!” ejaculated the elder lady again, 

“ You haven’t spoken to me for half an 
hour,” her daughter went on. 

“I have been having some very pleasant 
conversation with your mother,” said Win- 
terbourne. 

“Well; I want you to take me out ina 
boat!” Daisy repeated. They had all 
stopped, and she had turned round and 
was looking at Winterbourne. Her face 
wore a charming smile, her pretty eyes 
were gleaming, she was outage her great 
fan about. No; it’s impossible to be pret- 
tier than that, thought Winterbourne. 

“ There are half-a-dozen boats moored 
at that landing-place,” he said, pointing to 
certain steps which descended from the 
garden to the lake. “If you will dome 
the honor fo accept my arm, we will go and 
select one of them.” 

Daisy stood there mes she threw 
back her head and gave a little, light laugh. 
“I like a gentleman to be formal!” she 
declared. 

“I assure you it’s a formal offer.” 

“1 was bound I would make you say 
something,” Daisy went on. 

“You see it’s not very difficult,” said 
Winterbourne. “ But I am afraid you are 
chaffing me.” 

“T think not, sir,’ remarked Mrs. Mil- 
ler, very gently. 

“ Do, then, let me give you a row,” he 
said to the young girl. 

It’s quite lovely, the way you say that!” 
cried Daisy. 

“ It will be still more lovely to do it.” 

“Yes, it would be lovely!” said Daisy. 
But she made no movement to accompany 
him; she only stood there laughing. 

“ T should think you had better find out 
what time it is,” interposed her mother. 

“It is eleven o’clock, madam,” said a 
voice, with a foreign accent, out of the 
neighboring darkness ; and Winterbourne, 
turning, perceived the florid personage who 
was in attendance upon the two ladies. 
He had apparently just approached. 

“ Oh, Eugenio,” said Daisy, “1 am go- 
ing out in a boat!” 

Eugenio bowed. 
mademoiselle ? ”’ 

“T am going with Mr. Winterbourne. 
This very minute.” 

“ Do tell her she can’t,” said Mrs. Mil- 
ler to the courier. 


* At eleven o’clock, 
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“TI think you had better not go out in a 
- boat, mademoiselle,” Eugenio declared. 

Winterbourne wished to heaven this 
pretty girl were not so familiar with her 
courier ; but he said nothing. 

“ | suppose you don’t think it’s proper ! ” 
. Daisy exclaimed. “ Eugenio doesn’t think 
anything’s proper.” 

“I am at your service,” said Winter- 
bourne. 

“Does mademoiselle propose to go 
alone ?” asked Eugenio of Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, no; with this gentleman!” an- 
swered Daisy’s mamma. 

The courier looked for a moment at 
Winterbourne — the latter thought he was 
smiling — and then, solemnly, with a bow, 
*“ As mademoiselle pleases,” he said. 

“ Oh, I hoped you would make a fuss !” 
said Daisy. “I don’t care to go now.” 

“] myself shall make a fuss if you don’t 
go,” said Winterbourne. 

“That’s all I want—a little fuss!” 
And the young girl began to laugh again. 

“Mr. Randolph has gone to bed,” the 
courier announced frigidly. 

“Qh, Daisy! now we can go,” said 
-Mrs. Miller. . 

Daisy turned away from Winterbourne, 
looking at him, smiling, and fanning her- 
self. “ Good-night,” she said; “I hope 
‘you are disappointed, or disgusted, or 

something !” : 

‘He looked at her, taking the hand she 
offered him. “I am puzzled,” he an- 
swered. 

“Well, I hope it won’t keep you 
awake!” she said, very smartly; and, 
under the escort of the privileged Euge- 
nio, the two ladies passed towards the 
house. 

Winterbourne stood looking after them ; 
he was indeed puzzled. He lingered be- 
side the lake for a quarter of an hour, 
turning over the mystery of the young 

irl’s sudden familiarities and caprices. 
But the only very definite conclusion he 
came’to was that he should enjoy deucedly 
“ going off” with her somewhere. 

Two days afterwards he went off with 
her to the Castle of Chillon. He waited 
for her in the large hall of the hotel, where 
the couriers, the servants, the foreign tour- 
ists were lounging about and staring. It 
was not ihe place he should have chosen, 
but she had appointed it. She came trip- 
ping down stairs, buttoning her long 
gloves, squeezing her folded parasol 
against her pretty figure, dressed in the 
perfection of a soberly elegant travelling- 
costume. Winterbourne was a man of 
imagination and, as our ancestors used to 
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say, sensibility ; as he looked at her dress 
and, on the great staircase, her little rapid, 
confiding step, he felt as if there were 
something romantic going forward. He 
could have believed he was going to elope 
with her. He passed out with her amon 
all the idle people that were speed 
there ; they were all looking at her very 
hard; she had begun to chatter as soon as 
she joined him. Winterbourne’s preference 
had been that they should be conveyed to 
Chillon in a carriage ; but she expressed a 
lively wish to go in the little steamer; she 
declared that she had a passion for steam- 
boats. There was always such a lovely 
breeze upon the water, and you saw suc 
lots of people. The sail was not long, but 
Winterbourne’s companion found time to 
say a great many things. To the young 
man himself their little excursion was so 
much of an escapade —an adventure — 
that, even allowing for her habitual sense 
of freedom, he had some expectation of 
seeing her regard it in the same way. But 
it must be confessed that, in this particu- 
lar, he was disappointed. Daisy Miller 
was extremely animated, she was in 
charming spirits; but she was apparently 
not at all excited; she was not fluttered ; 
she avoided neither his eyes nor those of 
any one else; she blushed neither when 
she looked at him nor when she felt that 
people were looking at her. People 
continued to look at her a great deal, 
and Winterbourne took much satisfaction 
in his pretty companion’s distinguished 
air. He had been a little afraid that sue 
would talk loud, laugh overmuch, and 
even, perhaps, desire to move about the 
boat a good deal. But he quite forgot his 
fears; he sat smiling, with his eyes upon 
her face, while, without moving from her 
place, she delivered herself of a great 
number of original reflections. It was the 
most charming garrulity he had ever 
heard. He had assented to the idea that 
she was *“ common ;” but was she so, after 
all, or was he simply getting used to her 
commonness? Her conversation’ was 
chiefly of what metaphysicians term the 
objective cast; but every now and then it 
took a subjective turn. 

“What on earth are you so ve" 
about?” she suddenly demanded, fixing 
her agreeable eyes upon Winterbourne’s. 

“Am 1 grave?” he asked. “I had an 
idea I was grinning from ear to ear.” 

“ You look as if you were taking me toa 
funeral. If that’s a grin, your ears are 
very near together.” 

“* Should you like me to dance a horn- 








pipe on the deck?” 
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- Pray do, and I’ll carry round your hat. 
It will pay the expenses of our journey.” 

“I never was better pleased in my life,” 
murmured Winterbourne. 

She looked at him a moment, and then 
burst into a little laugh. “I like to make 
you say those things! You’re a queer 
mixture ! ” 

In the castle, after they had landed, the 
subjective element decidedly prevailed. 
Daisy tripped about the vaulted chambers, 
rustled her skirts in the corkscrew stair- 
cases, flirted back with a pretty little cry 
and a shudder from the edge of the oudiz- 
ettes, and turned a singularly well-shaped 
ear to everything that Winterbourne told 
her about the place. But he saw that she 
cared very little for feudal antiquities, and 
that the dusky traditions of Chillon made 
but a slight impression upon her. They 
had the good fortune to have been able to 
walk about without other companionship 
than that of the custodian; and Winter- 
bourne arranged with this functionary that 
they should not be hurried — that they 
should linger and pause wherever they 
chose. ‘The custodian interpreted the bar- 
gain generously — Winterbourne, on his 
side, had been generous — and ended by 
leaving them quite to themselves. Miss 
Miller’s observations were not remarkable 
for logical consistency; for anything she 
wanted to say she was sure to find a pre- 
text. She found a great many pretexts in 
the rugged embrasures of Chillon for ask- 
ing Winterbourne sudden questions about 
himself — his family, his previous history, 
his tastes, his habits, his intentions — and 
for supplying information upon corre- 
sponding points in her own b goer 
Of her own tastes, habits, and intentions 
Miss Miller was prepared to give the most 
definite, and indeed the most favorable, 
account. ; 

“Well, I hope you know enough!” 
she said to her companion, after he had 
told her the history of the unhappy Bonni- 
vard. “I never saw aman that knew so 
much!” The history of Bonnivard had 
evidently, as they say, gone into one ear 
and out of the other. But Daisy went on 
to say that she wished Winterbourne 
would travel with them and “go round” 
with them; they might know something, 
in that case. ‘Don’t you want to come 
and teach Randolph?” she asked. Win- 
terbourne said that nothing could possi- 
bly please him so much; but that he had 
unfortunately other occupations. “ Other 
occupations? I don’t believe it!” said 


Miss Daisy. “What do you mean? You 
are not in business.” The young man ad- 





mitted that he was not in business; but 
he had engagements which, even within a 
day or two, would force him to go back to 
Geneva. “Oh, bother!” she said: “I 
don’t believe it!” and she began to talk 
about something else. But -a few mo- 
ments later, when he was pointing out to 
her the pretty design of an antique fire- 
place, she broke out irrelevantly, “ You 
don’t mean to say you are going back to 
Geneva?” 

“Itis a melancholy fact that I shall have 
to return to Geneva to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Mr. Winterbourne,” said Daisy; 
“J think you’re horrid!” 

“ Oh, don’t say such dreadful things!” 
said Winterbourne — “just at the last!” 

“The last!” cried the young girl; “I 
call it the first. I have half a mind to 
leave you here and go straight back to the 
hotel alone.” And for the next ten min- 
utes she did nothing but call him horrid. 
Poor Winterbourne was fairly bewildered ; 
no young oe pes as yet done him 
the honor to so agitated by the an- 
nouncement of his movements. His com- 
panion, after this, ceased to pay any 
attention to the curiosities of Chillon or 
the beauties of the lake; she opened fire 
upon the mysterious charmer in Geneva 
whom she appeared to have instantly taken 
it for granted that he was hurrying back 
tosee. How did Miss Daisy Miller know 
that there was a charmer in Geneva? 
Winterbourne, who denied the existence 
of such a person, was quite unable to dis- 
cover; and he was divided between amaze- 
ment at the rapidity of her induction and 
amusement at the frankness of her fersi- 
flage. She seemed to him, in all this, an 
extraordinary mixture of innocence and 
— “‘ Does she never allow you more 
than three days ata time?” asked Daisy, 
ironically. “ Doesn’t she give you a vaca- 
tion in summer? There’s no one so hard- 
worked but they can get leave to go off 
somewhere at this season. I suppose, if you 
stay another day, she’ll come after you in 
the boat. Do wait over till Friday, and I 
will go down to the landing to see her ar- 
rive!” Winterbourne began to think he 
had been wrong to feel disappointed in the 
temper in which the young lady had em- 
barked. If he had missed the personal 
accent, the personal accent was now mak- 
ing its appearance. It sounded very dis- 
tinctly, at last, in her telling him she 
would stop “teasing” him if he would 
promise her solemnly to come down to 
Rome in the winter. 


“ That's not a difficult promise to make,” 


said Winterbourne. “ My aunt has taken 
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an apartment in Rome for the winter, and 
has already asked me to come and see 
her.” 

“I don’t want you to come for your 
aunt,” said Daisy; “I want you to come 
for me.” And this was the only allusion 
that the young man was ever to hear her 
make to his invidious kinswoman. He 
declared that, at any rate, he would cer- 
tainly come. After this Daisy stopped 
teasing. Winterbourne took a carriage, 
and they drove back to Vevey in the dusk ; 
the young girl was very quiet. 

In the evening Winterbourne men- 
tioned to Mrs. Costello that he had spent 
the afternoon at Chillon with Miss Daisy 
Miller. 

“The Americans —of the courier?” 
asked this lady. 

“ Ah, happily,” said Winterbourne, 
“the courier stayed at home.” 

“ She went with you all alone?” 

“ All alone.” 

Mrs. Costello sniffed a little at her 
smelling-bottle. “And that,” she ex- 
claimed, “is the young person whom you 
wanted me to know!” 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
ON JEWISH PROSELYTISM BEFORE THE 
WAR OF TITUS. 
BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


ON a broad survey of ancient history, 
so far as it is well known, it would appear 
that every national creed became encrust- 
ed with fable and error increasing with 
centuries. Nothing may be thought more 
puerile and contemptible than the mythol- 
ogy of the “Iliad;” but even in the 
“Odyssey” we find new growths super- 
added; and when the historical era of 
Greece opens, the heroes of the “ Iliad” 
— nay, their attendants — are worshipped 
as gods ; and over the Homeric dynasties 
a load of malignant sensational legends 
had been forged and accepted as truth, if 
not gospel. The marvellous tales of Her- 
cules were magnified and multiplied. The 
cannibal feast made by Atreus for his 
brother was become an article of the na- 
tional faith: to doubt that Agamemnon 
sacrificed his daughter would have seemed 
heretical, though Homer knew nothing of 
it. The amour of the god Neptune with 
the hero Pelops is gravely alluded to in a 
religious hymn by the very religious Pin- 
dar. The wild story of CEdipus slaying 
his father and marrying his mother igno- 
rantly, is as old as the “Odyssey ;” but 





later narrators heaped up new horrors; 
and to be acquainted with this mass of 
ever-growing folly was esteemed as val- 
uable erudition. Nor can we doubt that 
several monstrous tales of the gods found 
in the “Iliad” and in Hesiod were cor- 
ruptions and misinterpretations of a purer 
theory. Moral corruption went hand in 
hand with this movement. With the 
ascendency of the Dorians both hero- 
worship and the characteristically Greek 
mania came in: moreover the debauchery 
systematized in Corinthian and Cyprian 
temples had no parallel in the earlier times. 
So much of Greece. But in Egypt the 
same thing appears. At least it may be 
broadly stated, that inquirers with one voice 
avow their belief that the hideous statues 
of bestial gods and ludicrous devotion of 
effort for numberless sacred animals, are 
mere perversions of earlier and reasonable 
ideas, which received expression in sym- 
bols. The religion of Tyre cast off its 
early cruelties of sacrifice as time went on; 
but its impurities, unless our informants 
deceive us, became fixed in the religion, 
as among the Babylonians in another kind, 
and asin Egypt. The ancient religion of 
the Hindoos was noble and pure in com- 
parison to its later stages; and we know 
that the Buddhist religion, so simple and 
spiritual with its originator Sakya Muni, 
has been changed into a carnal sacerdo- 
talism.as unlike his doctrine as is Vatican- 
ism to the doctrine of Paul of Tarsus. 
The religion of Persia suffered deprava- 
tion between Cyrus and the last Darius. 
To degenerate seems to be the ordinary 
fate of national creeds. But perhaps the 
history of the Hebrew nation shows us 
one remarkable exception. To define the 
early state of the national belief might 
bring us into much controversy; but no 
one will deny that in its later documents 
there is a very sensible improvement on 
the older. A man with whose name all 
Oxford was well acquainted early in this 
century — Davison, a friend of Bishop 
Coplestone and Archbishop Whately — 
preached a series of Bampton lectures 
on this very topic — how, in successive 
“dispensations,” juster and juster views 
of the divine character came forth, till the 
limited and carnal ideas of Genesis and 
Exodus were sublimated by psalmists and 
prophets. It is found difficult to deny 
that Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter 
was justified by Leviticus xxvii. 29; but it 
is certain that such a deed in the times of 
royalty was as detestable to Hebrew relig- 
ion as now to us, and could only obtain 
sanction when a king brought in foreign 
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priests and foreign notions. At the time 
of Uzziah the Hebrew acquaintance with 
foreign countries rapidly increased, and 
the men who led the national religion be- 
came aware how precious was its superi- 
ority. This presently led to the belief 
which pervades the psalms and prophecies 
remaining to us, that the heathen were to 
lay aside their idols, and come to learn 
divine truth of Jerusalem. The noble de. 
sire to propagate to foreign nations the 
higher TRUTH which Israel, or rather Ju- 
dah, possessed and cherished, burned in 
the hearts of the religious leaders, not the 
less because they saw the foreigner to be 
invading their country with his vain and 
corrupting idolatries. Isaiah uttered the 
word and Micah echoed it, “ Many people 
shall say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob: and he will teach of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths; for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” From 
that era onwards the Jews became a relig- 
ious power in the world, small and wea 
as was their secular State. When estab- 
lished for mercantile reasons in Egypt or 
elsewhere, they held together locally for 
their common religion: and, inasmuch as 
it could not occur to them to imitate the 
services of the Temple, nothing but the 
institution which we call the synagogue 
could grow up. This was the beginning 
of the process which was to separate be- 
tween the ceremonies of the law and its 
moral doctrines. The exclusive claims 
set up for the Temple of Jerusalem did 
but make the synagogues more instructive 
and more attractive to the thoughtful 
minds of the foreigners among whom they 
were planted. 

Whether in the kingdom of Samaria 
there was much energetic religion of the 
same stamp as in Jerusalem, is a question 
so difficult to answer, that it is not safe to 
lay stress on the dispersion of its citizens in 
Assyria as an active spiritual force of the 
captives — the captors. But when 
Jerusalem itself fell under Nebuchadnez- 
zar, thousands of those carried into Baby- 
lonia had an intense religion. Those who 
returned under Cyrus and later kings were 
probably the most ardent part of the na- 
‘ tion; but they did not lessen the national 
zeal in leaving the less ardent multitude 
behind; on the contrary, by giving a new 
existence to the Temple, they concentrated 
upon new-born Jerusalem the hopes of all. 
Judah had long ceased to vex Ephraim, 
nor could Ephraim envy Judah; but all 
the twelve tribes (if twelve they really 





were, when Dan and Simeon were lost) re- 
united in the dispersion, looking up with 
one heart to Jerusalem as their national 
and religious centre. Clinging together 
on religious grounds, they clustered in the 
towns; whence mercantile necessity, as 
families multiplied, enforced a continuous 
migration, westward as well as eastward. 
Of the eastward movement we know little, 
except that some reached India and Cochin 
China, and continuing there for more 
than two thousand years have acquired 
the tint of the climate. Of the western 
movement we know thus much, that few 
towns of Asia Minor were without them, 
and that they reached Italy and Rome 
before the Christian era. There is no 
pretence or plausibility in calling the Eu- 
ropean Jews the fwo tribes, any more 
than the zez. No one knew of any sep- 
aration. The Christian apostle James 
writes to his brethrenof the ¢we/ve tribes 
without distinction. Paul in the Acts 
is represented as speaking before Agrippa 
concerning “the twelve tribes,” undoubt- 
edly meaning the entire and indivisible 
body known as “Jews” throughout the 
Roman empire. This remark is digres- 
sive, and is elicited by the wonderful 
modern fiction that the ten tribes are to 
be looked for as missing; out of which 
have arisen ridiculous theories and delu- 
sive efforts. 

Visits to Jerusalem — whence originated 
the. modern idea of pilgrimage — were 
prompted by religious mak os well as by 
liberal curiosity and patriotic interest ; and 
Jerusalem became a spiritual heart, to 
which and from which the Jewish influ- 
ences flowed. Rules were organized 
concerning proselytes, according as a for- 
eigner might wish simply to attend the 
religious worship and instruction of the 
synagogue, or in a more complete sense 
to bind himself to the Mosaic law. When 
it is notorious that proselytes were thus 
classified in the national enactments, the 
very fact denotes that their number cannot 
have been few, nor their accession to the 
synagogues unexpected. The Jews, as we 
thenceforth call the whole twelve tribes, 
on the cardinal question of the divine 
nature and unity retained their superiority 
alike to the polytheists and to the Gentile 
philosophers ; yet they imbibed many new 
tenets from the nations among whom they 
were mixed. Prominent among these was 
the belief in an after life and a divine 
judgment organized as a human tribunal, 
with a judge on the throne, accusers by 
his side and books of notaries. Along 
with this was the idea of a great malignant 
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Spirit, who dared to stand up against God 
as his rival; thence called Satan or the 
enemy. This probably came from Persia. 
From Egypt or Babylonia or from both 
came a Selief in magic and in disease 
caused by the indwelling of evil spirits: 
moreover any vague notions which they 
before had of angels were now sharpened 
and largely filled out. Angels were sup- 
posed to minister to God in the elements| 
(a Persian idea), and to wait on him as 
bearers of errands to man. They learned 
even the names of seven archangels, who 
“stand before God” in a local heaven. 
Special angels, perhaps evil spirits, were 
supposed to uphold the pagan dynasties, 
which fell when the invisible patron was 
overcome by better angels. Each man 
was supposed, as by the Etruscans, to have 
a guardian angel or genius. Rules and 
recipes for casting out evil spirits were 
accepted, whether as a medical or as a 
religious process is hard to decide. Much 
more was adopted by the Pharisees (who 
‘were the progressive, innovating, and pre- 
dominant body) than was ever acknowl- 
edged as binding on the nation. The 
Pharisees believed in the resurrection of 
the righteous: that they acquiesced in a 
doctrine of Tartarus or hell, such as the 
Greeks taught, is doubted and keenly de- 
nied. In any case it is certain that the 
Sadducees were not thought less faithful 
to the national creed for rejecting the be- 
lief in spirits and angels and future life as 
an innovation on Moses. A passage in 
the fourth Gospel implies that the Pythag- 
orean doctrine of transmigration was cur- 
rent among the contemporaneous Jews, so 
that a man may be punished for sins which 
his soul committed in aformer body. But 
it is hard to find a trace of this elsewhere. 

If we cannot account some of these 
new ideas improvements, yet we must re- 

rd the change as a mark that the relig- 
ious intellect among the Jews was anything 
but stagnant. However great their rever- 
ence for the written scriptures, the Phari- 
sees were not mere slavish commentators 
on Moses nor on the prophets. When 
they adopted new thoughts, they were glad 
so to interpret the old scriptures as to find 
countenance for them. Thus Moses was 
alleged to teach the resurrection of the 
just, when in his last song he addresses to 
God the words: “ All the saints are in thy 
hand.” There was both in the Pharisees 
and in the Essenes an evident striving 
after higher and new truth, which on the 
one hand opened them to many fanciful 
notions, but on the other conduced to en- 





larged and nobler views of all moral top- 


ics. They could learn whatever was best 
in Greek philosophy, if unable to reject 
some follies of demonology. This was a 
temperament very well suited to attract 
and influence the better part of those pa- 
gans who had not imbibed the highest 
philosophy of the day. 

Some one will ask: Have we any direct 
attestation of their efficacy in proselyting ? 
Commentators on the. New Testament 
generally regard it as notorious, that the 
case of Cornelius, a devout man, attached 
to Jewish teaching, but uncircumcised, was 
anything but exceptional; but it is well 
here to appeal to the testimony of the his- 
torian Josephus. First,a few words may 
be in place concerning his trustworthiness. 
In attempting to narrate ancient events he 
undoubtedly betrays a national vanity, and 
misinterprets both the Hebrew Scriptures 
and Egyptian legends, to exalt the antiq- 
uity and greatness of his people, whom in 
one place he identifies with the shepherd 
kings of Egypt. In arguing against con- 
temptuous Greeks, and Romans ridicu- 
lously ignorant, it is not wonderful that he 
is carried beyond sobriety. But in writing 
concerning the events of his own day and 
things which come within his immediate 
cognizance; he cannot easily have been 
deceived, and he wrote to confute enemies 
at a time when enmity was most bitter. 
His work on the Jewish war was laid be- 
fore Vespasian and his son Titus; and he 
was not likely to assert as fact what the 
Gentiles everywhere knew to be untrue. 
Now concerning proselytism he makes 
very strong assertions. In his treatise to 
Epaphroditus, entitled “ Against Apion ” 
(ii. 39), he writes as follows : — 


Our laws have been thoroughly tested by 
ourselves : also, in all other men (év roig dAAow 
draow cvOpero.c) they have inspired a zeal for 
themselves ever more and more (de? xai udAAov), 
Earliest, the philosophers among the Greeks, 
while seeming to adhere to their native re- 
ligion, in fact followed him [Moses], holding 
like sentiments concerning God, and teaching 
simplicity of life and a free imparting [of 
goods] to one another. Not but that already 
even among the masses (roi¢ mA#@cowv) there 
has arisen from a long time back much zeal 
for our piety ; nor is there any one city, Greek 
or barbarian, nor a single nation, into which 
our custom of the seventh-day rest has not 
penetrated (dtaregoirnxe). Also our fastings 
and lighting of lamps * and many of our cus- 
toms concerning food are kept up. And they 
try to imitate also our concord of sentiment 
and free distribution of goods, and our indus- 


* Probably he imagined 


the eternal Vi 
to be borrowed from the at or 


Jews. 
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tryin mechanical art, and our hardy endurance 
when subjected to violences in the cause of 
our law. What is most marvellous, this law, 
without allurement, without any bait of pleas- 
ure, itself by itself, has proved strong; and as 
God permeates the whole world, so has his 
law. marched forth among all men. - Each 
man himself, who looks upon his own country 
and home, will not disown what I am saying. 
Now we must impute to all men voluntary 
baseness, if they cherish zeal for things foreign 
and inferior, in preference to what is native 
and excellent: if this be not their conduct, 
our accusers must leave off slandering us. 
We claim nothing invidious in honoring the 
enactor of them [our laws], and in believing 
the annunciations which he made concerning 
God. Nay, if we did not of ourselves under- 
stand the excellence of his laws, yet at least 
by the multitude (7A#@ovc) of the emulous [or 
zealous proselytes}, we should be led onward to 
be very proud of them... . 45. Concerning 
our laws, more words were not needed; for 
they are seen in themselves, not teaching im- 
piety, but the truest devoutness ; nor exhorting 
to misanthropy, but to fellowship (or free 
communication) of goods, being foes of in- 
justice, studious of the just, banishing idle- 
ness and expensive habits, teaching men to 
be: self-supporting (airdpxecc) and industrious, 
forbidding wars of ambition, but training men 
to be brave in self-defence ; laws which are 
inexorable in punishment, undeceivable by 
got-up harangues, but ever seeking confirma- 
tion of facts: for these we always present, as 
more manifest (or decisive) than composed 
speeches. On which account I may boldly 
say that we have been to other nations ex- 
pounders of very many and very noble lessons. 
For what is nobler than piety never trans- 
gressed? And what more just than to yield 
obedience to the laws? And what is more 
profitable than mutual concord; and not to 
stand aloof in calamity, nor become wantonly 
factious in success: but in war to despise 
death, and in peace to be devoted to arts or 
agriculture, and retain a firm persuasion that 
God surveys everything everywhere? Now if 
among other nations such precepts were either 
earlier written or more firmly observed, ‘we 
should owe them thanks, as having been their 
disciples. But if we are seen ¢o be pre-eminent 
in their observance, and we have proved that 
the origination of them was from us, then... 
etc. *e @ 


The reader’s attention is called to the 
tone of this extract. The writer else- 
where avows that the Jews have cere- 


- monial restrictions and prohibitions of 


food which may be highly unacceptable to 
foreigners, as mortifying their palates ; but 
his panegyric of the Hebrew law turns 
entirely on what all mankind avow to be 
pure morals ; and at a time when the cul- 
tivated Romans still retained a bitter 
hatred of Judaism on account of the 





deadly war in which Vespasian and his 
son turned Judza into a wilderness, the 
historian calmly claims it as conceded by 
the conscience of the Gentiles, that the 
Jews are their superiors in practical 
morality. No trace of sacerdotalism, or 
what (in an evil sense) we call Pharisaism, 
shows itself in his argument; and from 
his sentiments elsewhere we may fairly 
infer those of his fellows and equals, 
especially since he was of a high priestly 
family, and, as such, was put forward into 
responsible office at a very early age. 
Elsewhere (§23 of his own fife) he tells 
us, that when certain foreign nobles came 
over for protection to the city in which he 
was governor, the populace cried out that 
they must not remain unless they would 
be circumcised. But Josephus replied, 
“ that they must in no case be constrained, 
for every man must show piety to God 
according to his own convictions, not by 
compulsion; and that they must not let 
those. men repent of having come to them 
for refuge.” The multitude gave way, 
and all the wants of the fugitives were sup- 
plied abundantly (ayAdc) In modern 
Europe it has taken six centuries of fight- 
ing and two of argument before this sim- 
ple and fundamental truth could become 
established even as a theory in Christen- 
dom. genous was-eminently a Pharisee, 


and in his wy youth not a little ascetic 
(oxAnpaywyhoag ), and we see what his 


doctrine was. 

But he narrates at full a remarkable 
story, which, if I can sufficiently abrid 
it, will surely interest the reader. The 
scene of the tale is Adiabene, a sm 
country in the north-east of Assyria, 
= the valley of the greater Zab. 
The little potentate who there reigned, 
acknowledged as his suzerain the Parthian 
king of kings. A very young king named 
Izates had ascended the throne, through 
the special affection of his father, in 
preference to his elder brothers, born of 
other wives. The mother of Izates was 
Helena, who had been converted to Jewish 
belief simultaneously with her son, but by 
a different Jewish teacher. The instruc- 
tor of Izates bore a name familiar to us 
— Ananias. He was a travelling mer- 
chant, and through selling his wares to 
the king’s wives, had obtained introduc- 
tion to Izates. When the young man 
conferred with his mother, nH found her 
to be full of zeal for Jewish habits and 
institutions, through admiration of the 
religious doctrine, he proposed to accept 
circumcision in order to be a true Jew. 
But through political fears she, dissuaded 
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him, and appealed to Ananias; who forth- 
with vehemently deprecated the king’s 
idea as offensive to his people; urging 
that, whatever his zeal for Judaism, he 
could without circumcision revere God, 
which was a far more cardinal matter 
(«vptarepov). This for a while quieted the 
young man. But after this a third Jew, 
called Eleazar, arrived from Galilee, who 
held just the opposite doctrine ; and find- 
ing Izates engaged in reading the law of 
Moses, abruptly charged him with dis- 
obedience and impicty in remaining uncir- 
cumcised. He carried his point with the 
zealous convert, who obeyed him without 
communicating his purpose to his mother 
and to Ananias. They were frightened 
when they learned what he had done, but 
had to bear it. After this his mother 
made a progress to Jerusalem, carrying 
with her thank-offerings. It was just in 
the crisis of a great famine (this was in 
the reign of Claudius Cesar, as is clear in 
the connection), and Queen Helena was 
only too happy to be able to buy, at large 
expense, corn from Alexandria and dry 
figs from Cyprus which she distributed to 
the needy, and left a lasting memory of 
her bounty. Izates ai home hearing of 
the distress sent large sums of money to 
the chief men in Jerusalem for the 
public relief. The Parthian king hap- 
pening to be expelled from the throne by 

is satraps, took refuge with Izates; who 
espoused his cause so vigorously as to 
effect a conciliation and restore him to 
royalty, for which service he was rewarded 
by a valuable addition to his territory. 
His zeal for Judaism so mounted up, that 
before long he sent five young boys, his 
sons, to be taught accurately the Hebrew 
language and institutions. His mother 
also repeated her visits to Jerusalem. A 
result which he could hardly have ex- 
pected followed. His eldest brother, 
Monobazus, and his kinsfolk, seeing that 
Izates had gained high credit with all men 
(SnAwrov mapa réow avbpaporg yeyevnuévov) for 
his piety, formed the like desire of aban- 
doning their native cu/tus for that of the 
Jews. But this was more than the chief 
nobles could bear, and they intrigued with 
a king of the Arabs first, and next with 
the Parthian king, to effect the deposi- 
tion of Izates. Space does not allow us 
to detail how their plans failed, nor does 
it here signify; but Izates remained on 
the throne until his death, after a reign of 
twenty-four years. Though he had-many 
sons, he made his eldest brother Mono- 
bazus his successor. The historian had 
promised to tell us more of the good 





deeds of “these kings ” to Jerusalem, but 
no further account appears in his works. 
It is just possible that “these kings” 
meant only Izates and his mother; yet he 
distinctly repeats that he has more to tell 
of Monobazus. 

This narrative suggests many comments. 
Three Jews — apparently such as we call 
laymen—are mentioned as zealous in 
converting foreigners, and all gain respect- 
ful submission. Between Ananias and 
Eleazar the same controversy is opened, 
as between Paul and the over-zealous 
brethren who came from James, Ananias, 


like Paul and James, did not wish the Gen-’ 


tiles to be subject to circumcision — which 
was the test ordinance, implying that he 
who received it accepted the whole na- 
tional law of Moses. Josephus held with 
the two apostles, that piety to God was 
paramount and sufficient; Eleazar held 
with those whom Paul treats as seducers 
and corruptors of his Galatian converts, 
that without circumcision no one can fully 
obey God and be a true saint. Many per- 
sons imagine that this controversy was 
originated by one man, Paul: that with- 
out his individualism the question might 
not have arisen, and would not have been 
fought out for the freedom of the Gentile. 
But it is clear that Josephus, intimate as 
were his relations with the chief priests, 
the Pharisees, and the Essenes, was as 
decided as Paul himself against the neces- 
sity of circumcision— except for those 
who desired to become Jews nationally. 
The same doctrine is held universally by 
all the modern Jews, who certainly have 
not learned it from Christians. No doubt, 
as soon as professed reverence arose for 
the Mosaic scriptures, a narrow-minded 
teacher who enforced every tittle of the 
law had a momentary advantage over the 
larger-minded with the young, inexperi- 
enced, and enthusiastic; but with time 


and discussion the sounder doctrine was _ 


sure to prevail. 

Further: we must view the details of 
this. remarkable case as an illustration 
of the historian’s emphatic declaration al- 
ready quoted, that in all nations there was 
much zeal among the masses of mankind 
for the Jewish form of piety. Only in the 
case of an eminent royal convert could we 
expect details to be preserved in history. 
But it must be added: there-is no reason 
whatever to make deductions from Jose- 
phus’s statements on the ground that they 
oppose those of Roman literature. The 
Roman writers say indeed little about the 
Jews, but what they say is certainly con- 
firmatory. Herodotus had too much rev- 
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erence for foreign religion to despise cir- 
cumcision ; though he had no knowledge 
of its origin with the Egyptians, Arabs, 
and Syrians through ideas of cleanliness. 
But to the Romans, presented as a relig- 
jous ordinance, it seemed emphatically 
ludicrous: such, no doubt, it was to the 

et Horace. Yet his mention of the Jews 
is quite kindly. When he wishes to es- 
cape from a troublesome companion he 
tells us how his friend Aristius Fuscus 
teased him, declining his request by an 
off-hand invention: ‘ To-day is the thirti- 
eth sabbath: you surely would not wish 
me to insult the Jews.” This was of 
course said in jest. Elsewhere the poet 
has the phrase : “ We poets are numerous, 
and /ike Fews we will press you into our 
corps :” a clear intimation how active was 
Jewish proselytism in Rome under Augus- 
tus Cesar. No emperor was likely to be 
fond of the Jews; for it was no easy mat- 
ter to hinder Roman soldiers from insult- 
ing their religion, out of which popular 
tumults arose; and since they every 
seventh year left the land uncultivated, no 
tribute could be collected in that year —a 
sore annoyance to the government. But 


’ after the terrible war of Vespasian the sen- 


timent of the Romans became very bitter, 
and their writers pour out little but slander 
on the unhappy and crushed people. The 
ignorance of Tacitus concerning the Jewish 
history is as thorough, but not as disgrace- 
ful, as his hatred and spite; yet he testi- 
fies in his own emphatic way to their suc- 
cess in’winning proselytes before their 
final overthrow. ‘These ceremonies,” 
says he, of the sabbaths and other rites 
native to Judza, “are defended by antiq- 
uity; the rest of their institutions, 2//- 
omened and foul, have prevailed by their 
depravity. For all the worst characters 
used to discard the religion of their ances- 
tors, and carry to Jerusalem tribute and 
small payments: whereby the resources of 
the Jews were swollen.” He proceeds to 
slander them as impure: “ /uter se nihil 
inlicitum.” But there is no motive for 
quoting farther. It suffices that he attests 
their zeal and their success in making 
proselytes. He acknowledges the noble 
purity of their theology. “The Egy 

tians,” says he, “worship many animals 
and artificial figures, but the Jews appre- 
hend a single God and by the mere intel- 
lect ; regarding those as:profane, who fash- 
ion out of perishable material images of 
gods in the form of men. The Highest 
and Eternal One, they maintain, is un- 
changeable and imperishable.” Knowing 
this to be the nobler and truer doctrine, 





knowing the vile trash which heathen 
priests and poets taught as religion, this 
eminent writer nevertheless stigmatizes as 
“ Dessimus” whoever abandoned such fol- 
lies for the nobler tenets of the Jews. 
To keep up the national observances, how- 
ever puerile, however monstrous, was with 
a Roman the first duty of man. Tacitus, 
like Pliny and Trajan, regarded it as a cap- 
ital crime to cast off one’s ancestral relig- 
ion; and all three are typical Romans. 
Yet, wonderful to add, great historians 
have convinced themselves, and have per- 
suaded the world, that in religion the Ro- 
mans were essentially and systematically 
tolerant. In fact, despotism was the only 
Roman idea of rule, in things ecclesiasti- 
cal or political alike. Against a man who 
pleaded conscientious objection they were 
savage: to hypocritical and subservient 
atheism they had no repugnance at all. 
Between the era of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and the emperor Nero, it appears 
certain that the Jews made a very benefi- 
cial impression on the mind of western 
Asia and the Roman world, preparing it 
(it may seem) for Christianity. The equi- 
table character of their domestic institu-. 
tions was in harmony with their nobler 
religion. The historian Josephus many 
times insists on the excellence of their 
social practices and sentiments. What he 
says of their simplicity of life and the ab- 
sence of luxury, may have been colored by 
the contrast reflected from Roman extrav- 
agances ; but what he says in detail of the 
honor paid to industry, the zeal of all to be 
self-supporting (abrapxecg), the approval of 
personal work (airovpyia), and their free- 


‘dom in imparting goods to one another, 


which he calls xowwvia (community, fellow- 
ship), and dvadoow (yielding up, or distribu- 
tion), must be accepted literally. We have 
full reason to believe that mechanical art 
and rustic labor were as honorable then in 
Judza as now in the American Union or 
at Salt Lake, and that many doctors of the 
law maintained themselves with their 
hands. The case of St. Paul is an obvious 
illustration. Moreover, the laws of Judza 
were equitable and the punishment mild. 
Tacitus himself declares that “among 
themselves the fidelity of pret agra was 
rigid (obstinata), and their tender mercy 
7 t.” Such a people, it might seem, 

ad deserved to live, even in the Roman 
empire. Not so thought Roman wisdom. 
That model emperor Titus, “ the delight of 
mankind,” took counsel with his high offi- 
cers whether to save the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, a building esteemed magnificent. 
But they argued, that out of Jerusalem had 
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come two detestable religions, the Jewish 
and the Christian, which would best be 
destroyed by uprooting their original 
home ; therefore the Temple and the city 
were to be utterly demolished. After 
Roman cruelty had done its worst upon 
the oppressed and ruined nation, Christian 
animosity succeeded, to play a like part. 
Jewish proselytism ceased, indeed became 
impossible, after the violent and deadly 
war; yet the Jews and their religion have 
long survived the domineering, oppressive, 
and self-destroying rule of Rome; it has 
undergone no deterioration by the lapse of 
centuries ; yet they still have to plead for 
toleration and justice from Sclavonic Eu- 


rope. 


From Temple Bar. 
LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 


“¢Wuat do you think of Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine, Miss Manvers?? asked Vivian 
Grey. 

“*Oh, I think her a very Ts wom- 
an, a very clever woman, a very — but —’ 

“¢ But what?’ 

“¢ But I can’t exactly make her out.’ 

“*NorI,norI. She’s adark riddle, and 
although I am a very CEdipus, I confess I 
have not yet unravelled it.’ ” 

Mrs. Felix Lorraine is said to have been 
intended for Lady Caroline Lamb} and as 
it is the fashion to identify the prime min- 
ister with the opinions of his hero, we may 
accept this as Lord Beaconsfield’s (or 
rather Mr. Disraeli’s) verdict on the wife 
of one of his predecessors in the premier- 
ship. But if Lady Caroline was “a dark 
riddle ” fifty years ago, its solution is not 
very difficult at the present day. 

The direct descendant of Sarah, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, had an hereditary gift 
of ready wit, a_stfong, if whimsical, will, 
Whig prepossessions, undoubted fire of 
temper, and something akin, if not amount- 
ing, to fire of genius. With these quali- 
ties Caroline Ponsonby combined warmth 
of heart, charm of manner, and generosity 
of disposition, which made her for a time 
admired by every circle and adored by her 
own. 

But in this “cup of blessing” was one 
bitter drop which poisoned the whole. 
Forever in extremes, Lady Caroline held 
no measure in her likings, knew no re- 
straint to her caprices, so that her very 
virtues became more mischievous than 
the vices of self-controlled, prudent peo- 


ple. 





Related as she was to all the great Whig 


families, no child could have entered the 
world with brighter prospects or more dis- 
tinguished associations. Her father was 
third Earl of Besborough, her mother sec- 
ond daughter of the first Earl of Spencer, 
Her eldest brother, Viscount Duncannon, 
was an excellent Irish landlord, a useful 
statesman, and “more than a match,” says 
Sir Denis le Marchant, “for Mr. O’Con- 
nell.” The second brother, Frederick, 
with indolent manners and a face and dis- 
position of feminine sweetness, became a 
daring cavalry officer, followed Wellington 
from the Peninsula to Waterloo (where he 
received fifteen wounds), and was made 
K.C.B., lieutenant-general, and governor 
of Malta. William, the third brother, en- 
tered the navy, but, marrying a daughter 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, settled on his 
estates in Dorsetshire, went into Parlia- 
ment, and was raised to the peerage as 
Lord De Mauley. 

Caroline —the only daughter — was 
born in 1785. Three years afterwards 
her mother had a paralytic stroke, and 
was ordered to Italy, whither she took the 
little girl. Lady Besborough rapidly grow- 
ing so much worse as to be supposed near 
death, returned to England, leaving her 
daughter in charge of a servant, with 
whom the little Lady Caroline remained 
six years. 

This ill-assorted companionship amidst 
the romance of Italian scenery and people, 
unconsciously moulded her mind at its 
most impressionable period, and influ- 
enced it for life. At nine years of age, 
she was sent to Devonshire House, to be 
educated with her cousins, and became 
the pet of the duke, admitted to his room 
when his daughters were excluded, and 
lisping politics while he toasted his muf- 
fin and sipped his tea. Here, too, she 
devoured Burns’s poems, which, she says, 
“awakened her mind.” They «re not 
food for babes, and probably stimulated 
an imagination already too vivid. Devon- 
shire House was a strange, disorderly 
establishment, characteristic perhaps of 
the giddy career of its beautiful mistress. 

Though the children were served on 
silver, they were allowed to carry their 
plates into the kitchen to be replenished. 
Lady Georgiana Cavendish’s chief amuse- 
ment was hunting butterflies ; Lady Caro- 
line Ponsonby excelled in “ breaking in” 
horses and polishing Derbyshire spar. 
Their governess does not appear to have 
imparted to them much of the “ useful 
knowledge” for which her mother, Mrs. 
Trimmer, was famous. “ We had no idea 
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that bread and butter was made,” says 
Lady Caroline, “and no doubt that fine 
horses were fed on beef.” They also 
thought the world was divided into pau- 
pers and nobles, and that the ae of 
the latter knew no limit, an illusion which 
clung to her through life. In about a 
year Lady Spencer took charge of her 

nddaughter, and was so alarmed by 
a waywardness and eccentricity that 
eminent doctors were consulted as to her 
state of mind. They said she had been 
overtaxed by her governess, and over- 
indulged by her parents; “she was not 
mad, but might be made so;” and to 
avert the danger, the over-active brain was 
ordered to rest for some years. To de- 
bar so quick a child from study and disci- 
pline, and never contradict her for fear of 
outbursts of passion which might injure 
yok health, was a decision of doubtful wis- 
om. 

At thirteen, Lady Caroline, a precocious 
politician, sentimentalist, and poetess, 
drank Fox’s health and confusion to the 
Tories in bumpers of milk, and fell in love 
with the idea of William Lamb, whom she 
had never seen, because he was “a friend 
of liberty.” And “when I did see him,” 
she asks, “could I change? No; I was 
more attached than ever. He was beau- 
tiful, far the cleverest person then about, 
the most daring in his opinions and inde- 
pendence. He thought of me but as a 
child, yet he liked me much.” | They first 
met when Lady Caroline accompanied her 
cousins on a visit to Lady Melbourne at 
Brocket Hall; and William Lamb ex- 
claimed: “Of all the. Devonshire House 

irls that is the one forme.” The strange 

ellowship between the undisciplined en- 
thusiast of thirteen and the calm, cultivat- 
ed, elegant youth of twenty ripened into a 

assion as profound on his side as it was 
intense on hers, which ought to have been 
the blessing of both lives, but which it 
was her unhappy destiny to turn intoa 
curse. 

William Lamb was a younger son, a 
barrister who once had the delightful sen- 
sation (not equalled, he said in after life, 
by that of being made prime minister) of 
seeing his name on the back of a brief. 
His prospects of marriage, therefore, were 
rather remote. Peniston Lamb’s death in 
1805 making him heir to the Melbourne 
title and estates, he hastened to lay his 
brighter fortunes at Lady Caroline’s feet. 
To his amazement she refused him, alleg- 
ing that she feared her violent temper 
would wreck their happiness. But to his 
still greater amazement she added a wish 





to accompany him in boy’s clothes and 
act as his secretary. y Caroline was 
then nineteen, slender and graceful in fig- 
ure, with small, regular features, a te 
complexion, dark, expressive eyes in strik- 
ing contrast with short, thick, golden hair, 
a grave look which emphasized her odd, 
sparkling talk, and a voice whose low 
tones had such unusual sweetness that 
they captivated the indifferent and “ dis- 
armed even her enemies.” Byron, when 
at Pisa, told Medwin that she “had 
scarcely any personal attractions to rec- 
ommend her. Her figure, though gen- 
teel, was too thin to be good, and wanted 
that roundness which elegance and grace 
would vainly supply.” But Byron’s pref- 
erence was always for a substantial order 
of beauty, with more flesh and blood than 
intellect, and none of the “nonsense of 
your stone ideal.” William Lamb de- 
scribed her “as small, slight, and perfect- 
ly formed.” 

She was fond of saying startling things, to 
which a slight lisp gave additional piquancy. 
William Harness was dancing with her at 
a great ball, when she confounded him by 
demanding: “Gueth how many pairth of 
thilk stockingth I have on?” His wit 
not being equal to the divination, she 
raised her skirts above a pretty ankle, and, 
= sa to a little foot, said, “ Thix.” 

Yhen old enough to disregard the doc- 
tors’ embargo on study, Lady Caroline 
had learnt with avidity, though without 
system. She soon acquired French and 
Italian, music and painting, could write an 
ode of Sappho, or dash off a spirited cari- 
cature. She rode and wrote as fearlessly 
as she talked. No wonder William Lamb, 
once attracted by a girl so bewitching and 
original, found all others commonplace. 
He again proposed, and, unhappily, he was 
not again refused — “ because,” she says, 
“ I adored him.” 

The bridegroom soon had cause to ad- 
mit how reasonable were the grounds on 
which his first offer had been rejected. 
Although marriage was her absolutely free 
choice, the bride, according to her own 
account, was seized during the ceremony 
with one of her ungovernable fits of pas- 
sion. “I stormed at the bishop,” she 
says, “tore my valuable dress to pieces, 
and was carried nearly insensible to the 
carriage which was to convey me forever 
from my home.” 

This storm apparently cleared the atmos- 
here. The honeymoon passed peace- 
ully. The young couple rode and read 

together, and she used to refer to that 
quiet time, when “ William taught me all I 
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knew,” as the happiest of her life. On 
their return to London, Lady Caroline at 
once became “ the rage ;” or, in Hepworth 
‘ Dixon’s words — the “ belle of her season, 
toast of her’ set, star of her firmament.” 
The Prince of Wales, a constant visitor at 
Melbourne House, stood sponsor to her 
first child, who was named after him. 
The flattery she received was enough to 
turn a steadier brain, but love and admira- 
tion for her husband kept her safe. They 
sympathized in literary tastes — till Lady 
Caroline fell under the evil influence of 
the “Satanic school,” whose manufac- 
tured melancholy her husband ridiculed — 
and in seeking the society of literary peo- 
ple. Jerdan describes an evening part 
winding up with a game at forfeits whic 
he, kneeling blindfold before Lady Caro- 
line, had to cry. Being asked what he 
would do if an injured ghost assaulted him 
for wrongs done in the flesh— - 


I was about to reply [he says] when a smart 
cuff on the head proved that it was no ghost 
story. I pulled off the silken bandage, and, 
looking up from his laughing lady’s knee, saw 
William Lamb, just returned from the Com- 
mons, and come to take his wife home, 


Rogers, Moore, and Spencer “were all 
my lovers,” she tells Lady Morgan, “and 
. wrote me up to the skies. I was in the 
clouds.” Moore, devoted to his quiet 
Bessy, and Rogers to his cynical bachelor- 
hood, would have smiled at this assertion. 
While she was still “the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes,” Byron — called by Hep- 
worth Dixon “beautiful and deadly as 
nightshade ” — returned from Italy. The 
manuscript of “Childe Harold” was lent 
to Lady Caroline by Rogers, and she be- 
came crazy to see the poet. “He has a 
club-foot, and bites his nails,” said Rogers. 
“If he is ugly as Asop, I must know 
him,” she answered. Lady Westmoreland 
offered to introduce them at a ball, but 
with an impulse of aversion Lady Caroline 
turned away, noting him in her diary as 
“ mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” She 
changed her opinion when, on Byron’s 
first call at Melbourne House, he held her 
sleeping child on his knee for more than 
an hour, lest by moving he should wake 
him. For nearly a year his visits were 
incessant. He had a real regard for Lady 
Melbourne, whom he called “the best 
friend he ever had —a second mother ” — 
yet played at being in love with her daugh- 
ter-in-law. On Lady Caroline’s part it was 
not play, but lamentable earnest. There 
was much gratified vanity at first on both 
sides. Rank and on had an irresistible 
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charm for Byron. To win the uncone 
cealed devotion of a woman brilliant and 
beloved, whose wildest follies had never 
compromised her before, was a triumph 
even for the fashionable Apollo whom “ the 
women suffocated.” 

But it was a triumph of which he speed- 
ily tired. “These violent delights have 
violent ends.” Real thunder and lightning 
soon issued from the atmosphere of artifi- 
cial gloom both revelled in. Their frantic 
despairs, vows, jealousies, have been ludi- + 
crously likened to the parody on the woes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Haller: — 


She, seeing him, screamed, and was carried 
out kicking ; 
While he banged his head ’gainst the oppo- 
site door. 


But the misery brought by this extrava- 
gance on her husband and herself was 
only too genuine. Byron, with his mock- 
madness and callous heart, could pass un- 
scathed through many such entanglements ; 
at the root of Lady Caroline’s follies la 
the germ of real insanity and the misguid- 
ed fervor of a loving nature. Byron, in 
after years, with his customary cynicism, 
deliberately misstated facts in order some- 
what to exonerate his own conduct. He 
said to Medwin : — 


She possessed an infinite vivacity, and an 
imagination heated by novel-réading, which 
made her fancy herself a heroine of romance, 
and led her into all sorts of eccentricities, 
She was married, bit it was a match of conve- 
mance, and no couple could be more fashion- 
ably indifferent to or independent of one 
another than she and her husband. 


As regards her actual criminality with 
Byron, out of their own mouths we might 
indeed judge them guilty; for the exag- 
gerated self-condemnation in which bot 
so morbidly indulged cannot be forgotten. 
Rogers — never suspected of too lenient 
judgments — though describing how Lady 
Caroline “absolutely besieged” Byron, 
offering him in her first letter “all her 
jewels ” if he were in want of money, and 
whenever practicable going to and from 
parties in his carriage, or, if he went where 
she was not invited, waiting in the street 
for his return — declares, “in spite of all 
this absurdity,” his firm belief in their in- 
nocence. And it has been shrewdly re- 
marked that where so much was on the 
surface friends did not suspect anything 
beneath. Nevertheless, a hundred strange 
stories were current about this strange 
liaison. When Charles Kemble and his 
wife visited Paris they met William Lamb 
and Lady Caroline at a dinner given by 
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‘Lord Holland. It had been settled that 


the Lambs were to return to England on 
the following day, but a rumor of Byron’s 
he age arrival being mentioned at table, 

ady Caroline created a sensation among 
the guests by emphatically announcin 
her intention of remaining in Paris. © Wil- 
liam Lamb took the matter quietly, as was 
his wont, but it may have had somethin 
to do with the scene which followed. 
Both the Lambs and Kembles occupied 
rooms in the Hétel Meurice, and as the 
carriages which took them home drew up 
at the same time, the latter saw William 
Lamb jump out, lift his wife’s girlish fig- 
ure in his arms, and carry her into the 
hotel, to avoid the deep gutter dividin 
the road from the ¢rottoir. “1,” growle 
Kemble, as he watched this piece of gal- 
lantry, “ should have pet your ladyship zx 
the gutter.” On reaching their respective 
sitting-rooms, which had facing windows, 
uncurtained and brilliantly lighted, the 
Kembles saw a curious domestic tableau : 
Mr. Lamb was seated in an armchair; 
Lady Caroline had placed herself on his 
knee; that position not expressing suffie 
cient tenderness and humility, she slid to 
his feet. But some chance word perhaps 
turned the tide of her feelings, for when 
her husband rose, she sprang to her feet, 
and, rushing round the room, swept down 
vases, glasses; cups, and saucers —all its 
breakable ornaments — in a whirlwind of 
passion, her husband following and vainly 
endeavoring to soothe her. In the midst 
of this tragi-comedy down fell the curtain 
— the window-blind— and the finale was 
left to the spectators’ imagination. 

William Lamb, knowing how evanescent 
were his wife’s fancies, and that a revul- 
sion was inevitable, does not seem to have 
been much troubled by her Byron-wor- 
ship. ‘ 


’ He cared nothing for my morals [she re- 
marks bitterly in one of her letters]; I might 
flirt and go about with what men I pleased. 
He was privy to my affair with Lord Byron, 
and laughed at it. His indolence renders him 
insensible to everything. When I ride, play, 
and amuse him, he loves me. In sickness and 
suffering he deserts me. 


Which, being interpreted, probably means 
that, when she was tolerably reasonable, 


‘ her husband was happy in her society; 


but he.had not always patience with her 
rhapsodies. Lady Melbourne, with the 
perspicacity of a woman of the world, re- 
monstrated with Byron <arer the growing 
intimacy, and he replied, in the sublime 
strain he was fond of assuming: “You 
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need not fear me. I do not pursue pleas- 
ure like other men; I labor under an in- 
curable disease and a blighted heart. 
Believe me, she is safe with me.” She 
was not safe from being raised to the sev- 
enth heaven by adulation at one moment, 
or sunk to that nethermost hell endured 
by “a woman scorned” at the next. She 
was not safe from such alternations of 
rage, jealousy, and tenderness as shook 
her ill-balanced mind to its foundations.* 
Her ostentation of intimacy with Byron 
irritated him as much as it angered her 
own family, and led to some outrageous 
scenes. F rancis Jackson, in the bright, 
vivacious “ Bath Archives,” writes to his 
brother George on the 3rd of July, 1813: — 


At Lady Heathcote’s ball, last week, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who had been flirting with 
Lord Byron, upon some quarrel with, him, 
stabbed herself with a knife at supper, so that 
the blood flew about her neighbors. She was 
taken away, and as it was supposed she was 
faint, a glass of water was brought, when she 
broke the glass, and struck herself with the 
veteg A little discipline will, I suppose, 

ring these schoolgirl fancies into order. 


Fanny Kemble’s version of the origin of 
the quarrel is incredible. “Lady Caro- 
line,” she says, “ with impertinent disre- 
gard of Byron’s infirmity, asked him to 
waltz. He contemptuously replied, ‘I 
cannot, and you nor any other woman 
ought not.’” Whereupon the impetuous 
woman rushed into the dressing-room, 
threw up the window, exclaiming with St. 
Preux, “Za roche est escarpée; l’eau est 
profonde /” and was about to fling herself 
out, when a friendly grasp on her petti- 
coats restrained her. She then asked for 
some water, and, biting a piece out of the 
glass, endeavored to stab herself with it, 

ut was persuaded to go home to bed. 


Byron’s own history of the affair is thus 


given by Medwia: — 

I am easily governed by women, and she 
[Lad Caroline} gained an ascendency over 
me that I could not easily shake off. I sub- 
mitted to this thraldom long, for I hate scemes, 
and am of an indolent disposition, but I was 
forced to snap the knot rather rudely at last. 
Like all lovers, we had several quarrels before 
we came to an openrupture. .. . Even during 
our intimacy, I was not at all constant to this 
fair one, and she suspected asmuch. In order 
to detect my intrigues, she watched me, and 
earthed a lady into my lodgings —and came 
herself, terrier-like, in the disguise of a car- 


* Rogers says: “ They frequently had quarrels; and 
more than once, on coming home, I have found Lady 
C. walking in the garden [in St. James’s Place] wait- 
ing for me, to beg that I would reconcile them.”’ 
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man. My valet, who did not see through the 
masquerade, Jet her in: when, to the despair 
of Fletcher, she put off the man, and put on 
the woman. Imagine the scene! It was 
worthy of Faublas! Her after conduct was 
unaccountable madness — a combination of 
spite and jealousy. It was perfectly agreed 
and understood that we were to meet as 
Strangers. We were at a ball, she came up 
and asked me if she might waltz. I thought 
it perfectly indifferent whether she waltzed or 
not, and with whom, and told her so, in differ- 
ent terms, but with much coolness. After she 
had finished, a scene occurred, which was in 
the mouths of every one. . 


Then follow several lines of stars; 
doubtless representing an account of the 
attempt to kill herself, which Medwin or 
his publisher thought it wise to omit. 
That Byron’s statements were colored by 
the bitterness of “disappointed desires ” 
as time went on, or that he was a consum- 
mate dissembler in his relations with Lady 
Caroline, is proved by his “ farewell ” let- 
ter on her leaving London for Ireland with 
her mother. This letter is equally irrec- 
oncilable with his sneers to Medwin anda 
criminal view of the intimacy. 


My DEAREST CAROLINE, — If tears, which 
you saw, and knew I am not apt to shed; if 
the agitation in which I parted from you— 
agitation which, you must have perceived 
through the whole of this most nervous affair, 
did not commence till the moment of leaving 
you approached ; if all I have said and done, 
and am still but too ready to say and do, have 
not sufficiently proved what my feelings are, 
and must ever be, towards you, my love, I 
have no other proof to offer. God knows I 
never knew till this moment the madness of 
my dearest and most beloved friend. I cannot 
express myself, this is no time for words — 
but I shall have a pride, a melancholy pleasure, 
in suffering what you yourself can scarcely 
conceive, for you do not know me. I am 
about to go out, with a heavy heart, for my 
appearing this evening will stop any absurd 
story which the spite of the day might give 
rise to. Do you think zow that I am cold and 
stern and wilful? Will ever others think so? 
Will your mother ever? That mother to 
whom we must indeed sacrifice much more, 
much more on my part than she shall ever 
know, or can imagine. “ Promise not to love 
you?” Ah, Caroline, it is past promising! 
But I shall attribute all concessions to the 
proper motive, and never cease to feel all that 
you have already witnessed, and more than 
ever can be known, but to my own heart — 
perhaps, to yours. May God forgive, protect, 
and bless you ever and ever, more than ever. 

° Your most attached 
BYRON. 


P.S.— These taunts have driven you to 
this, my dearest Caroline, and were it not for 





your mother, and the kindness of your con- 
nections, is there anything in. heaven or earth 
that would have made me so happy as to have 
made you mine long ago? And not less zow 
than ¢hen, but more than ever at this time. 
God knows I wish you happy, and when I 
quit you, or rather you, from a sense of duty 
to your husband and mother, quit me, you 
shall acknowledge the truth of what I again 
promise and vow, that no other, in word or 
deed, shall ever hold the place in my affec- 
tions which is and shall be sacred to you till I 
am oe You know I would with pleasure 
give up all here or beyond the grave for you ; 
and in refraining from this, must my motives 
be misunderstood? I care not who khows 
this, what use is made of it— it is to you, and 
to you only, yourself. I was, and am yours, 
freely and entirely, to obey, to honor, love, 
and fly with you, when, where, and how your- 
self might and may determine, 


This letter was followed by others, “the 
most tender and most amusing,” says Lady 
Caroline. But Byron’s vanity leading him 
to fix his matrimonial choice on Miss Mil- 
banke — chiefly because she had alread 
refused him and “ half a dozen of his inti- 
mate friends ””— it was undesirable that 
the intimacy with Lady Caroline should be 
renewed ; and on hearing of her approach- 
ing return to England, he wrote what she 
called the “cruel letter” given in “Glen- 
arvon,” and declared by Byron to be the 
only true thing in that book. 


LaDy AVONDALE,—I am no longer your 
lover ; and since yau oblige me to confess it 
by this truly unfeminine persecution, learn that 
I am attached to another, whose name it 
would of course be dishonest to mention. I 
shall ever remember with gratitude the many 
instances I have received of the predilection 
you have shown in my favor. I shall ever con- 
tinue your friend, if gay ladyship will permit 
me so to style myself. And as a first proof of 
my regard, I offer you this advice: correct 
your vanity, which is ridiculous; exert your 
absurd caprices on others; and leave me in 
peace. Your most obedient servant, 

GLENARVON, 


If substantially true, such a letter was 
capable of turning to frenzy the latent 
“madness ” of his “beloved friend,” espe- 
cially as it bore the coronet and initials of 
Lady Oxford, whom she considered her 
rival, Its receipt threw her into a brain 
fever, through which her mother nursed 
her at a little Irish inn. Amidst all her 
infatuation for Byron, her husband retained 
the first place in her admiration. At a 
Parisian dinner-party she asked her neigh- 
bor whom he supposed she thought the 
most distinguished man she ever knew, 
“in mind and person, refinement, cultiva- 
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tion, sensibility, and. thought.” Byron,” 
was the natural reply. “No,” she said, 
“my own husband, William Lamb.” Lady 
Morgan called her friend’s taste in dress 
“perfect,” and Mr. Torrens says “she 
dressed as she painted and played, pic- 
turesquely; indifferent to opinion, and 
never exactly in the mode.” According to 
Madame d’Arblay, her costume in 1815, 
however “ picturesque,” was by no means 
“ perfect.” 


At Madame de la Tour du Pin’s party, I 
just missed meeting the famous Lady C. L., 
who had been there to dinner, and whom I 
saw crossing the Place Royale [Brussels] to 
the Grand Hétel, dressed, or rather zo¢ dressed, 
so as to attract universal attention, and au- 
thorize every boldness of staring among the 
military groups constantly parading La Place, 
for she had one shoulder, half her back, and 
all her throat and neck displayed, as if at the 
call of some statuary for modelling a heathen 
goddess. A slight scarf hung over the other 
shoulder, and the rest of her attire was of 
accordant lightness. As her ladyship was not 
then considered as one apart from being 
known as an eccentric authoress, this de- 
meanor excited something beyond surprise, 
and provoked censure upon the whole En- 
glish nation, 


It was from this period that her eccen- 
tricities in every direction became more 
marked and irritating. She had a mis- 
chievous page who used to throw detonat- 
ing balls into the~fire, for which Lord 
Melbourne scolded Lady Caroline, and 
Lady Caroline scolded the page. Oneda 
when she was playing at ball with him, he 
threw a squib into the fire; she threw the 
ball at his head—it drew blood, and he 
cried out, “Oh, my lady, you have killed 
me!” She rushed into the hall scream- 
ing, “Oh, God! I have murdered the 
page!” The report spread like wildfire ; 
people in the street took up the cry, and 
the “horrible tragedy”~at Melbourne 
House was’ in everybody’s mouth. The 
family would no longer tolerate such esca- 

ades. 
Who could tell what scandal she might 
not bring upon them next? A separation 
was inevitable. To this William Lamb 
reluctantly agreed. While the deeds were 
being drawn, Lady Caroline occupied her- 
self with writing “Glenarvon,” in which 


“-she figured as the heroine Calantha, and 


Byron as the hero. She says that she 
wrote the book ina month. When about 
to dispose of the manuscript, she, with her 
uncontrollable love of mystification and 
romance, elegantly dressed her compan- 
ion, Miss Walsh, and placed her at a harp 





to personate “ Lady Caroline,” while she 
herself in boy’s clothes sat writing at a 
distant table as “the author.” Next time 
the “man of business” called, he was in- 
formed that the boy-novelist, “ William 
— was dead, but that Lady Caro- 
ine was still resolved the book should be 
published. This masquerade served no 
purpose, as the identification of the author 
and chief characters — rather encouraged 
than a to be disguised — constituted 
its sole claim to a fleeting notoriety. It is 
stagey and spasmodic, with an involved 
plot, in which Italians, begums, nuns, gip- 
sies, white boys, sybils, and guilty count- 
esses, whose angel faces are distorted by 
demon passions, twist and twirl in a be- 
wildering manner. Here and there are 
gleams of eloquence and feeling run wild, 
and bits of shrewd self-knowledge. 


Calantha’s motives appeared the very best, 
but the actions resulting from them were ab- 
surd and eramecesnt. Thoughts swift as 
lightning hurried through her brain — projects 
—eerne but visionary, crowded upon her 
view. ithout a curb she followed the im- 
pulse of her feelings, and those feelings varied 
with every varying interest and impression. 


The one respectable character in the 
book is “ Lord Avondale ” (William Lamb), 
who, 


with an utter contempt for all h sy in 
word and act, with a frankness ond simplicity 


of. character sometimes observed in men of 
extraordinary abilities, but never attendant on 
the ordinary or the corrupted mind, appeared 


Y | to the world as he really felt, and never thought 


nor studied whether such opinion were agree- 
able to his own vanity or the taste of his com- 
panions, for whom, however, he was at all 
times ready to sacrifice his time, his money, 
and all on earth but his honor and integrity. 


He and Calantha fell desperately in love 
with each ‘other, and, after some misun- 
derstandings, _ 


Lord Avondale sought and won that strange, 
uncertain being for whom he was about to 
sacrifice so much. He considered not the 
lengthened journey of life, the varied scenes 
through which they were to pass; where all 
the qualities in which she was deficient would 
be so often and so absolutely required— dis- 
cretion, prudence, firm and steady principle, 
obedience, humility. 

In spite of sundry wild flights on Lady 
Avondale’s part, the young couple have 
some prospect of happiness, till Glenar- 
von, “the spirit of evil,” appears on the 
scene. 


Never did. the hand of the sculptor, in the 
full power of his art, produce a form and face 
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more finely wrought —so full of soul, so ever- 
varying in expression. 

He had been heralded by rumors of 
crime and captivation which prepared the 
fashionable world to receive him with open 
arms. But ‘ 


a studied courtesy in his manner, a proud hu- 
mility, mingled with a certain cold reserve, 
amazed and repressed the enthusiasm his youth 
and misfortunes had excited. 


He exerts all his powers to dazzle and 
beguile Calantha, so successfully that they 
are twice on the verge of elopement, but 
the thought of her husband and children 
keeps her back, and the lovers part, after 
swearing to be wickedly true to each other, 
in a scene absurdly reminiscent of the 
“Veiled Prophet.” Calantha’s heart is 
still bleeding from the wounds thus in- 
flicted when she receives, in answer to 
several tender inquiries, the “ cruel letter ” 
we have already quoted. 

Just as “ Glenarvon” appeared, the law- 
yer with some of the Ponsonby family 
arrived at Melbourne House to attest the 
signatures of the two principals to the 
deed of separation. They were received 
by William Lamb, who left the room to 
fetch Lady Caroline. After some impa- 
tient waiting, her brother went in search 
of the semi-attached couple — and found 
the lady sitting on her husband’s knee 
feeding him with bread and butter! Of 
course the lawyer put his deeds in his 
pocket, and wajked away. Lady Caroline 
attributed the change of situation to de- 
light at reading “Glenarvon.” But Wil- 
liam Lamb must have been a peculiarly 
constituted husband if that book did not 
rather exasperate than soothe him. Pos- 
sibly, however, he found in its incoherence 
an excuse for treating her follies as those 
of a scarcely responsible being. 

When Madame de Staél coolly asked 
Byron at Coppet if the description of him- 
self was accurate, he replied: “The por- 
trait cannot be like; I did not sit long 
enough.” To Murray, Moore, and every 
one for whose opinion he cared, Byron 
repeated the same contemptuous disavow- 
al. Lady Caroline, hearing at Brocket 
some of the bitter things he said, made a 
funeral pyre of his letters, put his minia- 
ture on the top, and had a number of young 
girls dressed in white to dance round, 
singing a dirge written for the occasion, 
beginning “ Burn, burn;” but they were 
only copzes, and, says Irving, “ what made 
the ridiculousness complete was that there 
was no one present to be taken in by it 
but herself, and she. was in the secret.” 





The sort of impression she expected 
“ Glenarvon ” to make on Byron, it is hard 
to guess. She had a copy splendidly 
bound for him, with his coronet and initials 
on the cover, and a key to the characters 
in her handwriting on the fly-leaf. Of 
course it was never sent. Byron, when 
asked the meaning of the line in “ Beppo,” 
“Some play the devil and then write a 
novel,” replied that it alluded to a book 
which had some fame from being consid- 
ered a.history of his “life and adventures, 
character, and exploits.” “ Shelley,” he 
continued, “told me he was offered by a 
bookseller in Bond Street no small sum to 
compile the notes of that book into a novel, 
but he declined; ” adding hypocritically, 
“Tf I know the authoress, | have seen let- 
ters of hers much better written than any 
part of that novel.” 

After Byron had left England, Lady Car- 
oline called once on her cousin, Lady By- 
ron, who received her with “I know all, 
Lady Caroline. He has-told me all, and 
you could have saved me from all my 
misery.” What bearing this enigmatical 
remark had on the causes of Byron’s sepa- 
ration, Lord Broughton’s memoirs — to be 
published twenty-two years hence — may 
determine. In 1817, Lady Caroline had a 
er from her horse, followed by a nervous 

ever. 


When I believe I died [she wrote]. For 
assuredly a new Lady Caroline has arisen from 
this death. I seem’ to have buried my sins, 
grief, melancholy . . . and never mean to an- 
swer any questions further back than the 
fifteenth of this month ; that being the date of 
the new Lady Caroline’s birth. I hate the old 
one. She had her good qualities; but she 
had grown into a sort of female Timon— 
bitter, and always going over old past scenes, 


The new Lady Caroline, however, 
proved to be uncommonly like the old. 
George Lamb contested Westminster in 
1819, and she canvassed for him busily. 
Amongst others, she sought the acquaint- 
ance of Godwin, but did not succeed in 
obtaining his vote. His courteous answer 
to her appeal led to a correspondence given 
in Mr. Kegan Paul’s excellent biography 
of Godwin. It was Lady Caroline’s un- 
failing habit to pour her woes into an 
ready ear, and it would have been well if 
she had never made a more objectionable 
confidant than the author of “ Political 
Justice,” who could hardly have been pre- 
pared for the full tide of sentiment and 
confession about to descend on him. Her 
topics were diverse as her mind was un- 
stable, a prominent.one being her “dear, 
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-yet misguided and misguiding Byron.” 


She asks Godwin what he thinks of “ The 
Doge of Venice,” saying in the same 
breath that Cobbett writes “ better to her 


‘ fancy than almost any one.” She com- 


pares herself to the.wreck of “a little 
merry boat,” and, lamenting the friends 
she has lost by her own fault, adds, 
“ Now I have one faithful, kind friend in 
William Lamb, two others in my fathér 
and brother... but all else is gone.” 
In a later letter, she asks, “ Pray tell me 
what you have done about my journal?” 
—a chronicle of her wishes, thoughts, 
good resolves, and frequent shortcomings 

uring many years, interspersed with recol- 
lections of friends and foes — submitted 
to Godwin for revision, possibly with some 
idea of publication. After her death it 
was destroyed, no doubt wisely, though,-as 
with Byron’s memoirs, one regrets the sac- 
rifice. Inrecognition of the pains Godwin 
took with her manuscript, Lady Caroline 
sent him a diamond ring given her by By- 
ron and a bottle of otto of roses which had 
belonged to Ali Pacha! — surely the odd- 
est offerings ever made bya spoilt favorite 
of fashion to a stoic philosopher in diffi- 
culties. Her only surviving child was a 
source of deep anxiety. He was amiable 
and handsome, but his mind had not de- 
veloped in proportion to his body, and she 
consulted Godwin —an expert in the sci- 
ence of education — who visited Brocket 
to see the boy, but could suggest no meth- 
od of stimulating his dormant intellect. 
He survived his mother eight years, but 
his only gleam of spontaneous intelligence 
came a few hours before death. 

In another letter Lady Caroline intro- 
duced “ Mr. Bulwer Lytton, a very young 
man and an enthusiast.” Bulwet’s first 
volume of poems contains one “ To Caro- 
line,” who was his confidante in his love- 
affair with Rosina Wheeler, and is said to 
have “ made” that marriage — which was 
almost as disastrous as her own. Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, describing one of the “blue” 
parties of “little Miss Spence,” says that 


Lady Caroline was present, enveloped in the 
folds of an ermine cloak, which she called a 
cat-skin ; that she talked a great deal about a 
periodical she wished to get up, to be called 
the Zabby’s a tue and that with her was 
an exceedingly haughty, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful gitl, Rosina Wheeler, who sat rather im- 
patiently at the feet of her eccentric Gamaliel. 


Her “eccentricities”. took a hundred 
shapes, which would have been vulgar, but 
for the saving grace of a natural refine- 
ment— such as her going to Astley’s, to 





teach the youth who figured as champion 
at George the Fourth’s coronation how to 
ride, being herself fearless as an Arab. 
At Brocket, she is said to have ridden 
barebacked horses about the park at fran- 
tic speed. As a girl, she had the ideas of 
a duchess; as a married woman, she de- 
served the title “ her lavishship,” bestowed 
by her father-in-law, the old viscount. But 
she had fits of penitence for the profusion 
which helped to embarrass her husband. 
“ Would I could be useful!” she says to 
Lad PA “I did write a book upon 
stables and domestic economy, on a new 
and beautiful plan, but unless some one 
saw it and thought it good, I would not 
venture to publish it.” But she published 
a second novel in 1822, “Graham Hamil- 
ton,” suggested to her by Ugo Foscolo, as 
a corrective to “ Glenarvon,” for, he-said, 
“women cannot afford to shock.” Her 
family vainly besought her to wipe her 
pens and cork up her ink-bottle. 


I ask you [she indignantly wrote] if one 
descended in a right line from Spenser, not to 
speak of the Duke of Marlborough, with all 
the Cavendish and Ponsonby blood to boot, 
which was always rebellious, should feel a 
little strongly upon any occasion, and burst 
forth, and yet be told to hold one’s tongue, 
and not write — what is to happen ? 


“Ada Reis,” Lady Caroline’s third, 
sometimes called her best, novel, hap- 
pened, at all events; and a very “high 
fantastic” flowery performance it is, 
though exhibiting some power and only 
too much imagination. The “good 
spirit” she afterwards declared was in- 
tended for Bulwer; adding, “I fear he is 
not so good now.” In July 1824, she and 
her husband, riding in the neighborhood of 
Brocket, met a long funeral procession. 
On being told it was that of B on, she 
became insensible, and a long illness su- 
pervening left "her brain more unsettled, 
and her temper more ungovernable than 
ever. She was alternately irritable with- 
out cause, or affectionate without meas- 
ure; even her husband’s patience found a 
limit. One day she became so petulant 
and affronting while dining at Melbourne 
House, says Mr. Torrens, that William 
Lamb left the table and drove off to 
Brocket. He had not long reached his 
room when a noise in the corridor dis- 
turbed him ; opening the door, he saw his 
wife lying across the threshold, convulsed 
with grief. She had ridden after him 
through the night, in a stormy reaction of 
feeling; unfortunately next morning she 
was ready to quarrel again, as violently 








54 
andascauselessly. These vagaries, partly 
due toa fatal habit, then not infrequent 
among fashionable women, of drinking 
laudanum sometimes mixed with brandy, 
reached such a pitch that in 1825 a separa- 
tion, was again mooted. No one could 
tell what her next freak might be. At all 
times she constituted herself Byron’s pas- 
sionate champion. Her brother remon- 
strated with her in vain. “ How strange it 
is 1 love Lord Byron so much in my old age, 
despite of all he is said to have said,” she 
wrote to Godwin; “and I love Hobhouse 
because he so warmly takes his part.” 
Every one, well-known or unknown, who 
“took Byron’s part” became a favorite. 
Nathan, the composer, with no claim on 
the score of education or discretion to a 
lady’s favor, was patronized chiefly be- 
cause he set to music Byron’s “ Hebrew 
Melodies,” and used to sing them to her 
when she was low-spirited or ill. She be- 
came godmother to one of his children, 
and wrote sundry sentimental songs for 
him. She also sent him a specimen of 
her verse in a style so astonishing as to be 
worth quoting : — 

Ves, I adore thee, William Lamb ; 

But hate to hear thee say, “ God damn !” 
Frenchmen say English cry, ‘“ Damn, damn ;” 
But why swear’st thou? — thou art a Zamd, 


Nathan, in his “ Reminiscences,” gives 
a poem, “ The Brocket Festival,” describ- 
ing how Lady Caroline used to celebrate 
the anniversary of her wedding, and writ- 
ten by a “rising poet,” introduced to her 
while arrangements for her separation were 
pending. He was summoned to her pres- 
ence late one evening, one page conduct- 
ing him to a dimly lighted room, where a 
lady was apparently sleeping on an otto- 
man in the centre, while another page in 
a distant corner sang, “ Farewell, my trim- 
built wherry,” to a violin accompaniment. 
As the poet took the chair placed for him 
beside the ottoman, the lady started up, 
seized his hand, and recited eight stanzas 
from his then recently published “ Lament 
for Childe Harold.” Almost without a 
pause, Lady Caroline poured her own 
sad story into his sympathetic ears, hint- 
ing that pressure was being used to induce 
her to sign the articles of separation. She 
was sent to Coventry by the family; her 
meals were served in her own rooms, and 
her letters opened. But the life she led 
compelled the surveillance * she found so 


* In the same strain she wrote to Lady Morgan— 
“ They have broken my heart, not my spirit ; and if I 
will but sign a paper, all my rich relations will protect 
me, and J shall no doubt go with an Almacks’ ticket to 

ven, 
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irksome. One day her visitors would find 
her in bed, the room darkened, and a hu 
fire burning (even in the dog days), while 
her unfortunate musical page, his voice 
hoarse and his fingers blistered, soothed 
her for hours with “slow music.” The 
next she would be up, dressed in fur cap, 
riding-habit and trousers (in those days a 
startling innovation), and flying across the 
park on her black mare. Once she invited 
her young poet to “turtle and music,” the 
page who carried her note being mounted 
on a pony, with a copper kettle slung be- 
fore him to hold the dainty he was on his 
way to fetch from the London Tavern. 
The soup proved excellent, but the host- 
ess, overwhelmed with melancholy, could 
not eat, and summoned the musicians. 


Judge of goer pee [says the narra- 
tor] when I beheld those itinerants whom I 
had that very evening heard singing in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and with whom Lady Caroline 
appeared on quite a friendly footing, inquiring 
solicitously after their wives, mothers, etc. 
They executed some pieces tolerably, but then 
unfortunately treated us to “There’s nae luck 
aboot the house,” which seemed to vibrate on 
her heartstrings. She burst into tears, or- 
dered them a sovereign, and bade them de- 
part. 


At Brocket Hall the contents of her 
room were emblematic of her mind. Val- 
uable things half buried in a heap of rub- 
bish were robbed of their beauty by incon- 
gruous surroundings. The chintz curtains 
of the bed and windows were full of 
holes; two antique cabinets, each sur- 
mounted by an elegant crucifix, with a 
piece of embroidery and point lace (said 
to have been part of a petticoat belonging 
to Mary Stuart) spread beneath as an 
altar-cloth, stood at one end of the apart- 
ment. One set of shelves contained pres- 
entation volumes from nearly all her liter- 
ary contemporaries; another set was 
covered with medals, models, medicine 
bottles, and pieces of plumcake. On the 
walls hung portraits of her husband and 
son, a water-color sketch representing 
death snatching her lost children from her 
arms, and two miniatures of Byron painted 
by herself. On a centre-table might be 
seen a prayer-book, some of Dibdin’s 
music, a flask of cognac, a basin of cold 
gruel, eggs, a bottle of lavender-water, and 
a piece of pickled salmoy. It is not sur- 
prising that such a heterogeneous collec- 
tion in a lady’s apartment should create 
suspicion of her sanity. While at Brocket, 
Lady Caroline was sometimes placed 
under the care of two. female keepers, 
superintended by a medical man, whose 
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watch she smashed ina fit of rage. She 
delighted to play Lady Bountiful, to assem: 
ble the tenants and laborers, feast them 
on beef and beer, kiss and romp with their 
rosy children, and join in their songs and 
dances. The old viscount, who also lived 
at Brocket, and did not approve of so much 
noisy revelry, once, when a /é¢e was threat- 
ened, ordered the housekeeper to lock up 
the pantry, and the steward to fasten the 
ale-cellar. These injunctions obeyed, the 
latter official departed on business, and 
after an hour’s absence was amazed to see 
his mistress dancing in the park amidst a 
joyous throng of smock-frocks and cotton 

owns; barrels of ale and baskets of 

read and beef*standing on the turf— 
Lady Caroline having ordered the locked 
doors to be broken open. After signing 
the deed of separation, she determined to 
go abroad, and to give her humble friends 
a farewell féte on the anniversary of her 
wedding. Dressed with all the elegance 
of happier days, she received her guests. 
A troop of girls in May-day finery, headed 
by a fiddler and a boy playing a tabor and 
triangle, were followed by the Welwyn 
band and troops of rustics. After a dance 
under Lady Caroline’s windows, the girls 
went through a performance she had in- 
vented, called the “ Prussian exercise,” 
which ended with their all falling sideways 
on the grass like a pack of cards. The 
visitors then adjourned toa plentiful meal, 
with copious libations of good ale, after 
which dancing: and other amusements 
were kept up till midnight, the spacious 
ball-room being profusely decorated with 
flowers and evergreens. Lady Caroline, 
bent on leaving, paid as well as received 
parting visits. With the blacksmith’s 
wife she promised to dine, and arrived at 
the cottage in a carriage and four, carry- 
ing a bottle of wine with her. The repast 
has been thus celebrated by her “ rising 
poet :” — 


Still condescending, Caroline her presence 
deigns to lend, 

Nor will refuse the boon to dine, and grace 
her humble friend. 

But to a strange mishap it led, though meant 
the guest to cram, 

For who could think a daked sheep’s head could 
please a dainty Lamd? 


The dainty Lamb ate a slice, however, 
and left a sovereign under her plate when 
she departed. 

It was her own choice to leave Brocket, 
as she wrote energetically, “ 1f am sent to 
live by myself, dread the violence of my 
despair. Better far go away; every tree, 





every flower, will awaken bitter recollec- 
tions.” By desire of her husband, who 
was careful that no scandal should attach 
to the change in their domestic arrange- 
ments, Lady Caroline went first to Mel- 
bourne House, and mixed freely in society. 
She appeared at the opera in Lady Cow- 
‘sabe x, where she was kindly noticed 

y the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 
And writing to ask for a visit from Lady 
Morgan, she says : “ William wishes me to 
see every one. I shall therefore shake 
hands with the whole ‘ Court Guide’ before 
I go.” She had three novels in hand, with- 
out an idea as to how any one of them was 
to be concluded, and could not go abroad 
with such a weight on her mind. Accord- 
ingly, she sent for the rising poet, who 
had occasionally acted as her secretary, 
and confided the manuscripts to him for 
completion — undertaking to pay a certain 
sum when they were ready for the press. 
In a few days he finished one, and took it 
to Melbourne House, where he learned 
that his erratic patroness had started on a 
three years’ Continental tour. In the state 
of his finances, three years seemed an 
eternity. So he wrote to Mr. Colbourn, 
who agreed to take the novels off his 
hands for a trifling sum. But no sooner 
had Mr. Colbourn obtained possession of 
them than he announced that he had al- 
ready-advanced Lady Caroline more than 
a hundred pounds on their security, and 
her promise to finish them ! 

Lady Caroline was never intentionally 
ungenerous, but she had the vaguest ideas 
about money, and could not realize that it 
would be more inconvenient to any one to 
wait three years than three days for it. 
To complicate matters, she actually re- 
turned within three months, and one of her 
first thoughts was to require Mr. Flem- 
ing’s report on her novels. He called on 
her at Lady Gre sley’s in Conduit Street. 
She was dressed for the Park, her horse 
and groom waiting at the door. The in- 
terview was stormy, and the poet left the 
house in high wrath. No sooner had the 
door closed than Lady Caroline’s kindness 
of heart returned. The indignant poet 
had only reached Bond Street when he 
heard her well-known voice, as she pur- 
sued him at full speed, “and I am sure,” 
he adds, “that no fewer than a hundred 
persons witnessed our reconciliation.” 

Henceforth Lady Caroline spent most 
of her time at Brocket, with her father-in- 
law and her son. They formed a melan- 
choly group — the old viscount, who had 
survived all interests and occupations ; the 
handsome, amiable, grown-up child, who 
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had never. beén capable of any; and the 
once worshipped, casting woman, who 
had possessed every earthly blessing, and 
had wilfully thrown all away. The 
monotony of their life was frequently 
brightened by the sunshine of William 
Lamb’s cordial manners, genial temper, 
and handsome presence — “the beau- 
ideal of an Epicurean philosopher blended 
with an English statesman.” Lady Caro- 
line corresponded with him regularly and 
affectionately, and also wrote frequently 
to Lady Morgan letters full of self-up- 
braiding, lightened by flashes of the old 
audacious humor: as where, after declar- 
ing,"“ I was and am. religious,” she 
says: — 

I fear nobody except the devil, who certainly 
has all along been very particular in his atten- 
tions to me, and has sent me as many baits as 


he did Job. ° 


But through all this mixture of remorse 
and mournful jesting, she was constant in 
grateful admiration for her husband. 


I have wandered from right and been pun- 
ished; I have suffered what you can hardl 
believe. . ... I am on my deathbed. Say, { 
might have died by a diamond, I now die by a 
brickbat. But remember, the only noble fel- 
low I ever met with is William Lamb. He is 
to me what Shore was to Jane Shore, 


During her last illness, Lady Caroline 
was removed to Melbourne House for 
better advice, and tenderly nursed by both 
families. Her husband (chief secretary 
for Ireland) was then in Dublin; and her 
one desire was to live long enough to see 
him again. This was gratified, and on his 
arrival she was, according to her favorite 
brother, William, “able to converse with 
him and enjoy his society.” Perfectly 
resigned, “ calm, patient, and affectionate,” 
she died of dropsy, on January 26, 1828, 
in her forty-second year. William Lamb 
contributed a biographical sketch of Lady 
Caroline to the Literary Gazette for Feb- 
ruary 16, 1828, in the course of which he 
said: — 


There are many yet living who drew from 
the opening years of this gifted and warm- 
hearted being hopes which her maturity was 
not fated to realize. ‘To these it will be some 
consolation to reflect that her end at least was 
what the best of us might envy, and the harsh- 
est of us approve. ... Her character it is 
difficult to analyze, because, owing to the ex- 
treme susceptibility of her imagination, and 
the unhesitating and rapid manner in which 
she followed its impulses, her conduct was one 
perpetual kaleidoscope of change. . . . To 
the poor she was invariably charitable — she 
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was more: in spite of her ordinary thought- 
lessness of self, for them she had considera- 
tion as well as generosity, and delicacy no less 
than relief. For her friends she had a ready 
and active love: for her enemies no hatred: 
never perhaps was there a human being who 
had less malevolence: as all her errors hurt 
only herself, so against herself only were 
levelled her accusations and reproach... . 
Her manners, though somewhat eccentric, and 
apparently, not really, affected, had a fascina- 
tion which it is difficult for any who never 
encountered their effect to conceive. 


Her conversation was playful and ani- 
mated, pregnant with humor and vivacity, 
and remarkable for the common sense of 
the opinions it expressed. “She who 
disdained all worldly advice was the most 
sagacious of worldly advisers.” In her 
grave all her faults and follies were buried. 
and only the interest and love she had 
inspired survived. ‘To the last of his own 
long and distinguished life, her husband 
seldom spoke of her without tears; and 
her words in “ Glenarvon” were pro- 
phetic: though he might meet with many 


more talented or more beautiful, “none ° 


could ever be so dear to Avondale’s heart 
as was Calantha.” 
S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 


From Nature. 
OLD MAPS OF AFRICA. 


Mr. STANLEY, in the paper which he 
read at the Geographical Society on Mon- 
day, spoke of Africa being brought to 
light after an oblivion of six thousand 
years. Notwithstanding the somewhat 
confused phraseology, Mr. Stanley’s-mean- 
ing is clear enough: central Africa, with 
its great lakes and rivers, is now know:, 
he means to say, for the first time. But 
recent investigation seems to show that 
the oblivion of Africa must be counted by 
hundreds and not thousands of years; 
that, in fact, it is only within two or three 
centuries that a knowledge of central 
Africa has been allowed to lapse. A 
more rigorous search may show that be- 
tween the fourteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries the great features that have been 
placed on modern maps within the past 
few years were discovered and recorded 
on the maps of the time. 

We have recently referred, on more 
than one occasion, to-two very curious 
globes that have been brought to light 
one in the National Library in Paris, an 
the other in the library of Lyons. On 
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‘the Lyons globe, the date of which is 1701, 
the Congo is made to issue from a great 
lake, and wind its way westwards to the 
Atlantic, in a direction to some extent 
coincident with that recently discovered 
by Mr. Stanley. Asa sort of preparation 
for the work of the great traveller, so soon 
to be issued, some account of the data on 
which these maps may have been con- 
structed, may not be uninteresting. Our 
information is based on an article in Za 
Nature, and on a report by a commission 
of the Lyons Geographical Society, ap- 
pointed to investigate the value and origin 
of the Lyons globe. 

' The discovery made at Lyons is, in 
reality, no surprise to those who know the 
history of geographical exploration. Not 
only in the seventeenth century, does the 
Zaire-Congo appear on most of the maps 
‘with the direction definitely assigned to it 
by Stanley, but nearly all old documents, 
from the fifteenth century — and the date 
should be noted — make the great river 
issue from a considerable mass of water 
far in the interior of the African conti- 
nent. 

Already, in the year 1500, the famous 
mappemonde of Juan de la Cosa, the pilot 
of Christopher Columbus, gives the same 
indications ; the picturesque mappemonde 
known as that of enry ff - repeats them 
with some variations, as also the master- 
work of Mercator (1569), the founder of 
modern geography. All the old geog- 
raphers, or nearly all, repeat thé same data: 
Forlani (1562), Castaldi (1564), Sanuto 
(1588), Hondius (1607), Nicolas Picart 
(1644), Bloeu (1569), Sanson, etc. Therefore 
there need be no surprise to find ona 
globe of the. eighteenth century informa- 
tion which for more than two hundred 
years previously had been registered on 
the map of Africa. 

Whence, however, came this knowl- 
edge which our fathers had of certain 
regions in central and equatorial Africa? 
The reply is simple ; from the Portuguese, 
who, since the fifteenth century, under- 
took not only extensive maritime voyages, 
but several times crossed Africa from 
west to east and from east to west. It is 
even very possible that they discovered 


.the sources of the Nile, the great equato- 


rial lakes; thus, in the midst of the sim- 
plicity and incoherence of their tracings 
we find, in their old parchments, the great 
lines of African geography almost as sci- 
ence nowrepresents them. Most of these 
Portuguese, with the exception of some 
missionaries, were but poorly educated; 
they travelled much oftener as traders 
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than as experienced explorers ; neverthe- 
less, we have almost the certainty that 
before the year 1500 they had furnished 
very precise information on the centre of 
Africa. In nearly all these maps, and in 
that of Lyons, the Congo flows in a nearly 
straight line from Lake Zaire or Zembre 
to the Atlantic; it bends only a very little 
to the north, and does not pass the equa- 
tor, as we now know it does. 

As a sort cf exception, there has been 
found among the. riches of the National 
Library at Paris, a Spanish globe of cop- 
per (without date, but probably between 
1530 and 1540), which is not content with 
presenting the same data, but which re- 
produces, with wonderful closeness, the 
course of the Congo as discovered by 
Stanley. The river issues from a lake, 
flows towards the north, describes a large 
curve well to the north of the equator, 
then turns west-south-west to the Atlantic. 
This is indeed a summary of the last jour- 
ney of the intrepid American correspond- 
ent. 

From all this it must not be concluded 
that Stanley has discovered nothing new. 
These discoveries of the ancient travel- 
lers, if genuine discoveries they were, 
seem to have been forgotten as soon as 
they were recorded; and although the 
maps referred to above have been known 
for generations, no one ever seems to have 
taken them as trustworthy guides to the 
lines of African exploration. Indeed, it 
is only now that Stanley has made a dis- 
covery never to be forgotten that these old 
maps have come to have a real interest, 
for we suspect that till now geographers 
regarded the tracings as having their basis 
in the cartographers’ oy ee The 
glory of being really the first discoverers 
of the two Nyanzas, Nyassa, Tanganyika, 
Bangweolo, and the course of the Congo 
cannot be taken away from Speke and 
Baker and Burton and Livingstone and 
Stanley; or if so it must be by some 
ancient Arab or possible Egyptian, many, 
many centuries ago, for there can be no 
doubt that long before Europe awakened 
to modern geographical enterprise, these 

reat features of central Africa were 
snown; Herodotus had an inkling of them, 
and Ptolemy all but located the central 
lakes. These modern explorers deserve 
the glory of first discoverers as much as 
Columbus deserves that of discoverer of 
America. 

Without then detracting frem the origi- 
nality of the work of modern explorers, it 
is evident that from the fifteenth century 





onwards some travellers whose names have 
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fallen into oblivion but who may have been 
companions of Diego Cam and Martin 
Behaim, ventured into the heart of Africa; 
followed certain arteries of communica- 
tion and discovered the course of the 
Congo; geography kept possession of 
these discoveries for two centuries and 


gave them as articles of faith; besides, in’ 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
many Portuguese Capuchins or simple 
traders entered anew the interior, pub- 
lished the same facts, sometimes with cor- 
rections and additions. 

Father Ricioli, a Jesuit and very intelli- 
gent man, furnished the fathers Placide, 
of St. Amien, and Crespinien, two labo- 
rious monks, with documents to prepare 
the Lyons globe, in 1701. The actual 
constructor of the globe seems to have 
been the celebrated Lyons mechanician, 
Henri Marchand, in religion Pére Gre- 
goire, a Franciscan, with the help of the 
Venetian Contarini, a pupil of Nolin, be- 
longing to the Flemish cartographic sys- 
tem. Evidently this was the last word of 
science. 

How came it that just about the same 
time, about 1700, one of the princes of 
modern geography, Guillaume Delisle, 
was so badly inspired as to reconstruct an 
altogether new Africa in which he accu- 
mulated heresy on heresy? The central 
lakes, the immense reservoirs of the Nile, 
disappear at one stroke of the pen; as to 
the Congo it is no longer connected with 
the lakes of the interior, although it is 
allowed to retain a little of its semicircu- 
lar direction. The error accredited by a 
celebrated geographer like Delisle made 
way. The old map of Africa was demol- 
ished stone by stone, so to speak. In 
short the work was so well done that, 
after having piled nonsense upon non- 
sense, for the sake of peace, all was ex- 
punged; after having believed in tribes 
with dog-heads, placed a few anthropo- 
phagi everywhere, and confounded coun- 
tries situated a thousand miles from each 
other, they ended by making a fabuda rasa 
and leaving a white space where formerly 
were rightly placed the great lakes and 
sources of the Nile. Yeta few years and 
here was geography doubting, denying, 
and ridiculing the follies of our predeces- 
sors. The students of geography of the 
period of 1840-50 were too much on 
their guard to commit the colossal blunder 
at that period of making the Nile issue 
from the lakes to the south of the equator. 
“So far as concerns a part of Africa,” to 
quote M. R. Cortambert, in the article in 
La Nature, “the past has been resusci- 
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tated: ‘old things have become new.’ 
That which was laughed at yesterday is 
taken seriously to-day. Then, my friends, 
these good ancestors of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, who counted amon 
them Columbus, Gama, Magellan, an 
many other conquerors of the world, have 
not, perhaps, left altogether to their de- 
scendants of the nineteenth century the 
glory of inventing geography.” 

From the report of the Lyons Commis- 
sion we learn that the following works 
were probably accessible to the Flemish 
map-makers, and later to the constructors 
of the Lyons globe: —1. The geography 
of Ptolemy; 2. The “ Portuguese Asia” 
of De Barros (1552); 3. The “ Descrip- 
tion of the Congo,” by Pigafetta, accord- 
ing to Lopez (1592); 4. The “ Historical 
Description of Ethiopia” of Dom Fran- 
cesco Alvarez (1558); 5. The“ Africa” 
of Leo Africanus (1556); 6. And the old 
maps and portulans. 

Among these old maps and portulans, 
those which appear at this period to have 
had a certain influence are:—1. The 
Medicean portulan (1351); 2. The Cata- 
lan atlas (1375); 3. The map of Mecia 
de Viledestes (1413); 4. The map of 
Johannes Leardus (1448); 5. The map- 
pemonde of Fra Mauro; 6. The Ambro- 
sean map (1480); 7. The mappemonde of 
Juan de la Cosa (1500); 8. The map of 
Diego Ribera; 9. The Spanish mapfe- 
monde of the National Library, Paris 
(1540); 10. The maps of Ramusio, of 
Pigafetta, and of Hugues Linschotten. 

n the detailed report which the Lyons 
Commission will communicate to the soci- 
ety will be shown to what extent each of 
the above documents contributed to the 
establishment of the Flemish maps on 
which probably the Lyons globe was 
more immediately based. The same re- 
port will contain an investigation into the 
travels known or unpublished which, from 
the tenth century, have contributed to the 
progress of the African geography of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. This 
investigation will include the following : — 
1. The Arab voyages and compendia; 2. 
The voyages of the mendicant Spanish 
friars of the fourteenth century; 3. The 
expedition of eight Dominicans of Mont- 
pellier to the sources of the Nile (1317- 
1350), unpublished ; 4. The travels of the 
brothers Vivaldi, thirteenth century; 5. 
The expedition of the Catalan Ferrer in 
1346, unpublished; 6. The voyages of 
Diego Cam; 7. The itineraries of the early 
pombeiros; 8. The “Eastern Ethopia” 





of Joan dos Santos; 9. The travels of 
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Barbosa; 10. The exploration of the 
Dutch Jan van Herder, in the country of 
the Akkas, unpublished ; 11. The “ Derro- 
tero desde Lisboa al Cabo de Bueno Espe- 
vanza y India Oriental,” anonymous and 
unpublished; 12. The description of the 
Congo, by Martinus Abarca de Boléa et 
Castro (1601), unpublished ; 13. The “ Uni- 
versal Book of the Navigations of the 
World” (1590?), Spanish, unpublished ; 
14. The Travels of the Belgian Pierre 
Fardé from Algiers to the Congo (1686), 
unpublished; 15. The “ Travels’ of Ma- 
noél Godinho ” (1663);-16. The letters of 
Father Mariano, the Jesuit, on Kaffraria, 
etc., etc. 

The work undertaken by the Lyons 
Geographical Society is creditable to them 
in the highest degree and will result in a 
valuable addition being made to histori- 
cal geography. Their work, as the com- 
mission rightly maintain, is to some extent 
international, and deserves the counte- 
nance and assistance of geographers all 
the world over. 


From All The Year Round. 
A LANCASHIRE DIARIST. 


TWELVE years or so ago, somebody 
turning over a heap of rubbish ina cottage 
at Slaidburn, near Chipping, came upon 
two worn little volumes, which proved on 
examination to be the diary of the Rev. 
Peter Walkden, a Dissenting minister, who, 
from 1722 to 1769, officiated on alternate 
Sundays at two humble places of worship 
—one near Newton-on-Bowland, and the 
other at Hesketh Lane, near Chipping. 
The treasure trove coming into the pos- 
session of Mr. William Dobson, he was 
at the pains of transcribing the defunct 
pastor’s crabbed caligraphy, and. printing 
the diary, that Lancashire men and women 
might learn how country folk lived in the 
county of crag and fell, of moss and 
moor, in the good old ip when George 
the Second ruled the land. 

With no thought of posthumous publi- 
cation, and therefore no temptation to use 
it as a means of safely vilifying foes and 
slandering friends, Peter Walkden kept a 


‘ diary only that it might be to him a mirror 


to view his life and actions in; that he 
might’ know how he walked, and how to 
humble his soul before God. It is, ac- 
cordingly, but a quaint and simple record 
of a commonplace life, detailing with mi- 
nuteness the way in which every day was 
spent, each day’s account beginning like 
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the opening one, written on the Ist of 
anuary, 1725: “ This morning, being in 
ealth, I rose, and prayed, and praised 
God, and put on my linen,” and endin 
with a commendation of himself and 
his belongings to Heaven’s care. 

At this time our diarist was forty-one 
years old, and the head of a household 
numbering seven besides himself, consist- 
ing of “my love,” as he invariably terms 
his wife, three sons and three daughters. 
We fail to gather whether he had any set- 
tled income at all. In all likelihood he 
was not so well off as Parson Adams with 
his handsome income of twenty-three 
pounds a year, but assuredly he resembled 
“the best Christian in any book,” in bein 
a parson on Sundays and a farmer on a 


‘other days of the week — a farmer who was 


his own laborer withal. When not en- 
gaged praying, preaching, or expounding 
the Scriptures, or busy with such ministe- 
rial duties as came to him by reason of 
births, deaths, and a among his 
small and scattered flock, the good pastor 
was hard at work in his garden or on his 
farm; sowing with “my love’s” help 
onions, radishes, and lettuces ; planting 
berry trees or potatoes, “minding” his 
“goods” (cows); cutting turf on the long- 
since-reclaimed Peacock Moss, and stack- 
ing it at home for winter fires ; “ batting ” 
oats, “thacking” straw, mending fences, 
repairing tools, reaping his wheat “ with 
Mary Richmond,” paving the shippen, 
fetching coals from Preston, and carrying 
them to the dame’s school for his daugh- 
ters, “ Mary and Ann, to warm them by this 
winter,” or gathering cranberries on Long- 
ridge Fell. 

ndustrious as Walkden was and ready 
to turn his hand to anything, he was 
obliged to call in outside aid now and 
again, but in those. days a goodly amount 
of labor was to be had lor very little money. 
When old John Berry claimed eightpence ~ 
a day for “ pointing ” the house, “ he being 
old,” Walkden thought sixpence a day as 
much as he ought to pay; but John dif- 
fered in opinion, “and he and my love had 
some words about it, but in vain.” Pos- 
sibly the old fellow rated his services at 
too high a value if payment by results had 
been the rule in Lancashire, but accordin 
to the scale of wages fixed by magisteri 
wisdom at the beginning of 1725 his de- 
mands were by no means extravagant. 
A shilling a day, nothing found, or six- 
pence a day with meat and drink, was the 
maximum wage of men of his class, while 
the best agricultural laborers — working 
from five in the morning to half past seven 
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in the evening, from the middle of March 
to the middie of September, and from day- 
break to sunset for the remainder of the 
rear, with half an hour for breakfast, an 
ap for dinner, and half an hour for 
“drinking” —received the same pay; 
inferior workers having to be content with 
tenpence or fivepence a day in one season, 
and ninepence or fourpence per day in the 
other. And the best of millers was not to 
have more than five pounds a year with 
board, and ten pounds a year without; 
and domestic servants were fortunate if 
they got two pounds a year — with board 
and lodging, as a matter of course. 
Walkden, past question, lived by the 
sweat of his brow rather than by the exer- 
cise of his priestly avocation ; but, taking 
all things into consideration, his position 
was not altogether so bad as it seems. 
He raised sufficient wheat, vegetables, 
butter, milk, and eggs to supply his family 
wants; and his income, whatever it might 
be, was supplemented by sundry small 
receipts. For keeping accountof “ chrrch 
leys” he received sixpence per annum. 
Mrs. Walkden had customers in Proud 
Preston willing to take her surplus butter 
off her hands at the rate of threepence 
halfpenny a pound, while every pound of 
potatoes not required for home consump- 
tion was good for a halfpenny ; and the lit- 
tle mare that carried the minister to chapel 
on Sundays was occasionally let out to a 
neighbor for a consideration. For a jour- 
ney to Preston, a distance out and in of 
eighteen miles, the pastor was wont to 
charge sixpence—a charge the mare, 
could she have been consulted in the mat- 
ter, would have pronounced none too high, 
for if the miles were not many they were 
weary ones to travel. What the bridle- 
— she had to traverse were like, may 
e guessed from Arthur Young’s descrip- 
tion of the turnpike-road from Preston to 
‘ Wigan. “I have not,” says he, “in the 
whole range of language, terms sufficient- 
ly expressive to describe this infernal road. 
To look over the map, and perceive that 
it is a principal one, not only to some 
towns, but even to whole counties, one 
would naturally conclude it to be at least 
decent; but let me most seriously caution 
all travellers who may accidentally purpose 
to travel this terrible road to avoid it as 
they would the devil, for a thousand to 
one but they break their necks or their 
limbs by overthrows or breakings down. 
They will here meet with ruts four feet 
deep, and floating with mud, only from a 
wet summer; what, therefore, must it be 
after a winter? The only mending it re- 
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ceives is the tumbling in of some loose 
stones, which serve no other purpose but 
jolting a carriage in the most ‘intolerable 
manner, These are not merely opinions, 
but facts, for I actually passed three carts 
broken down in these eighteen miles of 
execrable memory.” 

Sometimes a basket of winter plums or 
a few apples, a piece of beef or a cheese, 
would come to the minister, froma mem- 
ber of the church; sometimes the volun- 
tary contributions took the more welcome 
shape of coin, as when John Jenkinson’s 
wife gave him a shillmg; William Fell 
came to thank him for what he had done 
for him in his last illness, and gave him a 
shilling to buy what he pleased with ; and 
Ellen Seed bestowed on his love “ wool 
that would be a pair and stockings,” and 
Richard Seed bestowed half-a-crown on 
the good man himself. Then there were 
windfalls like this: “ Robert Rathwell gave 
me an account of William Parkinson’s 
verbal will, attested and revealed by John 
Wilkinson, which is as follows, viz.: to 
his kinsman at York he bequeathed one 
table and one atk — that is to say, an oak 
chest—with one large Bible; to Mr. 
Peter Walkden, ten shillings to preach his 
funeral sermon. All that remained over 
the charges of his burial and the paying of 
his just debts he gave to his kinswoman, 
Jane Rathwell.” Verbal testaments are 
no longer recognized, nor would it be held 
justifiable for the person to whom prop- 
erty had been left todo as Walkden re- 
cords a certain heir did: “He put the 
family that lives in the house all-out, shut 
the door upon them, and thereby said that 
he took possession of the estate and the 
house.” 

Sam Slick’s poor dear, good old Joshua 
Hopewell told the sympathizing clock- 
maker: “I’m-e’en a’most starved, and 
Captain Jack does look as poor as Job’s 
turkey; that’s a fact. So 1 thought as 
times was hard, I’d take the bags and get 
some oats for him, from some of my sub- 
scribin’ congregation ; it would save them 
the cash, and suit me just as well as the 
blunt. Wherever I went, I might have 
filled my bag with excuses, but T got no 
oats.” Things were not quite so bad with 
our diarist ; when he went begging oats for 
the little mare, he got some — of a sort ; the 
worthy upon whose liberality he relied, he 
tells us, “ put a bushel of oats in my sack, 
but they were very light and but small 
feeding in them; so I bought of him a 
bushel of better to mix with them, to make 
sa better worth the mare’s labor to eat 
them. 
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Walkden’s house, which was, we may 
‘be sure, anything but a grand one, bore 
the unpleasantly suggestive name of Daub 
Hall. For this, and half the fruit of the 
newly-planted orchard at the back of it, 
he paid a rent of twenty-four shillings a 
year; his garden, situated some distance 
away, costing another shilling a year. The 
“ Hall” he held on an eleven years’ lease. 
Anent which he writes: “ Heard that John 
Parkinson had said he must give me no- 
tice to remove from Daub Hall. - I ad- 
mired it, seeing it is scarce a year since 
I took it of him for eleven years;” 
whereupon Mr. Dobson remarks that the 
reverend gentleman is rather sarcastic, 
but we are not inclined to think any sar- 
casm intended; the minister only uses the 
word “admired ” in its old sense of “ won- 
dered.” At any rate he was not dis- 
turbed in his possession. Besides rent, 
there were taxes to be paid, for we find 
him disbursing three shillings and eight- 
pence for “ highway gaud,” and recording 
the coming of the “window-peeper” to 
the parish, in a note ending, “ We having 
ten windows, must make one up or pay 
one shilling a year.” . 

When he could buy a four-year-old 
heifer for a little over fouf pounds, and a 
cow for three pounds seven shillings, a 
man’s butcher’s bills were necessarily less 
formidable-looking documents than such 
things are nowadays. Walkden would 
seem to have spent but little upon meat, 
and to have got his money’s worth for 
what he did spend. For a loin of mutton 
he paid fivepence, for a leg, elevenpence, 
for a neck of veal and a calf’s foot, seven- 
pence halfpenny, a piece of beef weighin 
nine and a half pounds cost him one an 
sevenpence, and “a foot of beef,” just half 
a sovereign. Even with such prices as 
these, people of a saving turn adopted a 
co-operative method of buying. ‘ Robert 
Seed called on me and said that several 
neighbors had a desire to join and buy a 
fat cow, and they knew of as many as 
would take three quarters, and they wanted 
a fourth quarter. I said I would be wilj- 
ing to take half a quarter, if they could 
find a partner for the other, and if they 
happened to find a partner for the. whole 
quarter, I would be easy without any at 
all.” . 

Clething the body was an expensive 
necessity compared with the feeding of it. 
When “my love” went one day to sell 
butter at Preston, she spent the gains of 
her journey in buying “me and my Mary 
each a pair of stockings, one shilling and 
fourpence; and- me a bottle of ink, one 
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penny ; the children’s striped woonsey one 
yard lead a half, one shilling and thres- 
pence; and black Jersey for footing my 
old stockings, twopence.” At another 
time, Walkden borrows three shillings 
and elevenpence of son Thomas to pay a 
webster for two yards and a half of linen 
cloth, “for me a shift ;” and we find him 

ying eightpence for a pair of gloves, 
ourpence for a pair of gaiters, four shil- 
lings for two hats, one for himself, the 
other for his wife; twopence for a pair of 
scissors, and nine shillings in silver “ and 
the old ones,” for a new pair of boots for 
his own feet—the mare’s were shod at 
sixpence halfpenny a pair. 

Lancashire lads were educated cheaply 

enough, supposing they were taught any- 
thing worth learning, for son Harry, des- 
tined to succeed his father in his ministry, 
was schooled by Mr. Nabb for half-a- 
crown a year; but one, at least, of the 
three R’s appears to have been ignored by 
that pedagogue, for Walkden notes the 
payment of one shilling to a scrivener for 
er son Harry writing for a fort- 
night. 
- A frugal liver, contented to make a meal 
of a pennyworth of cockles, the diarist, 
when dining away from home, rarely spent 
more than fourpence upon refreshing the 
inner man; sometimes threepence sufficed 
for dinner and a pint of ale. Recording a 
visit to a relation, he says ; “ I and my love 
came home direct and got the tayler’s 
supper,” that is, little or nothing. It was 
the custom in the north for the village 
tailor to work at his custémer’s house for 
so much a day and his board, and to show 
that he had had enough, he left a morsel on 
the plate, called “ the tailor’s mense.” 

Vith all his economical care, Walkden 
was at times compelled to go a-borrowing. 
On one occasion he essayed to borrow 
eight shillings anc sixpence from a brother 
minister, for a month, but “he had it 
not ;” fortunately a richer acquaintance 
was found able to spare ge shillings for 
the required period. Still he was never 
reduced like “ Brother Miller” to” sell his 
hair for five shillings and a new cravat, and 
could afford to give lodging for a night 
or two to “an old itinerant mendicant 
preacher of the Church of England,” and 
find refreshments for “a wandering — 
gle-brained clergyman,” pretending to hold 
a benefice in Derbyshire, of whose truth- 
fulness he had something more than a 
doubt. 

Of such luxuries as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and groceries generally there is no men- 
tion-in the diary, and, although a gallon of 
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claret at three shillings and eightpence, 
and two quarts of the same at one and 
sevenpence, figure among the items of ex- 
penditure, it must not be inferred that the 

r preacher indulged in a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake ; that, we may safely 
take it, was kept for sacramental use. Not 
that Walkden was of an ascetic’s mind as 
regards drinking ; he was that dé¢e noir of 
_ teetotalers, a moderate drinker, who en- 
joyed a pipe and a pot of ale, and had such 
faith in the virtues of malt, that we read, 
“Not being very well, I sent and got two 
pots of ale;” and when he desired to 
extract some information on family affairs 
from aunt Dorothy Wood, he was much 
disappointed because, although he called 
for a pot of ale for the old lady’s delecta- 
tion, yet she told him nothing. 

A penny was the price of a pot of ale, as 
it was in Elizabethan days, when Adam 
the smith was made to say: “The ale is 
good ale, and you can ask but a penny for 
a pot, no more by the statute.” But. the 
pot of the diarist’s period held but half a 
pint, for when after calling at Mr. Eccles’s 
shop and buying “a quartern of tobacco ” 
for threepence ‘halfpenny, he went to his 
cousin’s and got two pints of ale, Walkden 
= fourpence for the quart of liquor. 

is notes respecting pots and pints of ale 
are numberless, and are chiefly remarkable 
for showing that it was his custom, after 
service on the Lord’s day, to refresh him- 
self at an inn before setting his face home- 
wards. Here area few of these Sabbath 
entries. “I got a pint ofale, and tobacco, 
and was for coming home, but a might 
rain began to fall, with thunder, witch 
caused me to call for another pint.” 
“Come to Walmesley’s and spent two- 
pence and no more, on my love and Alice 
Martin.” “ At Walmesley’s, after service, 
with my love and Elizabeth Atkinson, and 
got one pint of ale, and a pennyworth of 

randy mixed with it and paid for ale.” 
“ A pot of ale, a toast, and a pipe of to- 
bacco, threepence.” “ Dined at Edward 
Parkinson’s; I paid twopence for ale, a 
penny dinner, a penny tobacco, and a pen- 
ny for my mare.” “ After service, called 
at the New Hollins, and being in a cold 
and the day cold, I resolved to get a gill of 
hot ale ; so told Brother Miller, and he and 
Jobn Gardner went in with me, and we got 
one pint hot between us, and paid pence 
a piece and came away.” On many occa- 
sions the good man rode away without 
“ paying his shot,” by reason of the host or 
hostess being too short of “ brass” to give 
him change. They did not mind trusting 
the minister, whose credit, however, ap- 


pears to have stood him in small stead with 
other traders, since he records that Mrs. 
Walkden “ went to the fell and bought for 
my Mary a pair of shoes, must be one 
shilling and fivepence, or the shoes again 
to-morrow.” 

Our worthy Nonconformist was not a 
man of many books, he had very little 
time for reading them, and very little cash 
for buying them. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that his purchases in that way were 
exceedingly few and very far between. 
Seven shillings and sixpence for Ains- 
worth’s works, in folio; three shillings 
and sixpence for Edward’s “Veritas Re- 
dux” and sixpence for an almanack — 
eleven shillings and sixpence in all —is the 
sum total expended upon books in the 
course of half-a-dozen years. He liked, how- 
ever, to know something of what was going 
on in the world, for we find one entry of the 
payment of one and sixpence halfpenny for 
newspapers, and another running: “ Paid 
sixpence to Ellen Seed for what newspa- 
pers I have had this year, and was told we 
must have no more.” Nothing is said as 
to why this stoppage of supplies was to 
come about, but it was apparently a false 
alarm, the above-given entry bearing the 
date of July 3rd, 1729, while on the 16th 
of May, 1731, he writes: “I sent for 
twelve newspapers received since the 1st 
of January one and sixpence, and to-day’s 
newspaper will be the second to pay for. 
I read the newspaper, and find not much 
in it remarked as to the public news, but 
that the Parliament broke up on Thursday 
last, and that there is still preparations for 
war carried on between Spain and Ger- 
many. As to private news, what is most 
notable is an account from Coventry that 
the spouse of the Rev. Mr. Rider, vicar of 
Nuneaton, near Coventry, was safely de- 
livered of four children, were all living; 
and that about ten months ago, she had 
three children at a birth, who are all liv- 
ing.” This is the last entry in the diary of 
the Rev. Peter Walkden. He lived for 
many years afterwards, not departing this 
life until the 5th of November, 1769, hav- 
ing attained the age of eighty-four, and 
survived “my love” just a quarter of a 
century. 





From The Saturday Review. 
NICE PEOPLE. 


It would appear that society at the 





present time is comparatively indifferent 
as to whether people are pen clever, sen- 
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sible, or amusing; but there is a universal 
desire, almost amounting to a frenzy, to 
meet “ nice ” people. us we find that 
whenever a country residence is to be let 
or sold, all the surrounding neighbors are 
devoutly hoping that it may be taken by 
nice people, and every one wishes for the 
entrée to houses where nice people are to 
be met. To de nice people, and to now 
nice people, seem indeed to be the aim 
and object of life in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Even the worship of 
the great idol of Mammon itself is for- 
saken by many for devotion to the “nice.” 
Although, however, the companionship of 
“nice people” is doubtless much to be 
desired, these social angels are sometimes 
so lacking in the qualities which are usu- 
ally considered necessary to make inter- 
course entertaining, that one is almost 
tempted to shun their society for a season. 
First impressions may seem to justify the 
use of the much-coveted adjective, not 
only in its fashionable, but also in its gen- 
eral sense ; but on closer acquaintance it 
is apt to be found that those on whom the 
title is bestowed are wanting in some of the 
most important of the characteristics which 
it is generally understood to imply. In a 
small, but very concise dictionary, we find 
the word nice defined as “ very pleasant, 
dainty, precise.” Now there are many 
persons who are conventionally spoken of 
as, not only nice, but very nice, people, 
whom we could point out as interesting 
subjects on‘ which to try the test of this 
definition. “Very pleasant,” in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term, as meanin 
agreeable, amiable, and good-tempered, 
they certainly are not ; “dainty ” is a word 
which we could mate 3 apply to their con- 
versation, especially when it touches upon 
social scandals ; while “ precise” is an ad- 
jective which defines neither their behav- 
ior nor the accuracy of their statements. 
What then are the qualifications which 
entitle a person tobe classified among 
“nice people”? This is a question which 
would undoubtedly puzzle many of those 


- who so glibly make use of the expression ; 


but, generally co | we believe the 
phrase is conventionally understood to 
mean people who are received into good 
society. It does not necessarily point 
to the rich or to those of good family, 
since “nice people” are occasionally 
neither one nor the other; but it is a 
sine gud non that they should have a 
place in what is known as “society.” In- 
timacy with charming and well-educated 
persons will not do— indeed education is 
rather at a low premium among “nice 





people’? — but the -aspirants to this title 
must, somehow or other, by fair means or 
foul, become acknowledged members of 
the fashionable world; in short, to use a 
modern slang expression, they must be 
“in the swim” of society. Although the 
parentage of these superior beings is 
sometimes the very reverse of aristocratic, 
this may be counterbalanced by great 
social recommendations ; but high birth is 
of considerable advantage at the outset of 
their career. To be “born of honest 
parents,” as old biographies quaintly put 
it, is of no account in any way; to be the 
descendant of. an old line of country 
squires is little better, unless these wor- 
thies have of late years intermarried with 
the nobility; but to be linked to the peer- 
age, even by a bar sinister, makes an aspi- 
rant quite safe. Setting aside, however, 
the question of birth, it is more interesting 
to turn to the moral and social attributes 
of “nice people.” In the first place, we 
will examine the manner in which they do 
their duty towards their Creator and their 
neighbor. They do not consider it to be 
what they elegantly term “good form” to 
indulge in religious or irreligious extremes. 
This is the first commandment among 
“nice people.” To go to church, and to 
a fashionable church, is de rigueur; but 
religious enthusiasm must be strictly 
avoided. Acertain amount of respectable 
piety may be tolerated as a necessary evil ; 
and, after all, worship is in some meas- 
ure reciprocal; for if the “nice ” devotee 
spends an hour or two a week in a pretty 
church, and gives away a modest sum of 
money, which he does not miss, the devo- 
tion paid to him in return by the clergy is 
perhaps the nearest approach to adoration 
which men can reasonably expect from a 
fellow-creature. Many nice people are 
doubtless sincerely devout; yet of them it 
is said, “ They are very nice people, but 
——” and the “but” is followed b 

lamentations over the one failing whic 

sullies their otherwise beautiful characters 
—namely, their religious earnestness. As 
regards their duties towards their neigh- 
bors, nice people are often very charita- 
ble in nursing their invalided friends who 
happen to be wealthy. The poor they 
will also attend to so far as their labors 
will make them popular, and give them 
influence when elections take place. Be- 
sides, it is the proper thing to have the 
reputation of being kind to the poor; and 
their being so establishes a sort of mimic 
feudal relation between them and their 
poorer neighbors. When nice people are 
tenants, the expenditure of a very moderate 














sum of money, and a:still more moderate 
‘amount of.time among the neighboring 
members of the laboring classes, will give 
them almost as much influence as would 
the possession of a large estate. In Lon- 
don they must be ever ready to subscribe 
liberally to the pet charities of their fash- 
ionable acquaintances. The judicious use 
of charities is of great assistance in scal- 
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ing the rounds of the social ladder, and it.. 
is satisfactory to climbers to know that 
the money given will at least conduce 
eventually to their own social advance- 
ment. By refusing all appeals in obscure 
cases they are enabled to give large sums, 
with great apparent magnanimity, to the 
favorite charities of the leaders of fashion, 
thus making sure of a reward in this life. 





PuBLIC OPINION. AND THE GERMAN AR- 
My. — In countries where service is compul- 
sory on all classes of society, every member of 
the commonwealth has a direct interest in the 
well-being of the army. The army is not an 
armed caste, it is a part of the body of the 
nation ; through the gradations of the reserve 
and Landwehr men, the army fades away insen- 
sibly as it were into the general mass. It is 
the bond of union between the future genera- 
tions and the past generations of the manhood 
of the country. Service may, it is true, be 
regarded as a severe tax; but, on the other 
hand, every one has to pay it in some shape or 
another. A man will not start in life quite so 
soon as he would otherwise have done, but at 
all events all start on even terms. It is diffi- 
cul. at first to realize the effect this has on the 
discipline of the army. In our own country 
desertion is, we are afraid, regarded by civil- 
ians (ignorant of the fact that ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred who desert are thieves 
as well as deserters) as a venial crime. Asol- 
dier who, in consequence of his insubordina- 
tion, is committed to prison, and whose share 
of duty has to be undertaken by his comrades, 
is certainly not regarded as a criminal ; but in 
Germany the man who offends against the 
military code, who refuses, by desertion, to do 
the part assigned to him; or who compels, it 
may be a neighbor, to do his duty for him by 
his absence from it, is considered to have 
committed an offence, not against the mere 
rules of discipline, but against the rest of his 
countrymen. Again, the territorial organiza- 
tion shows its value in this respect, as the pub- 
lic opinion of a locality from which a badly- 
conducted soldier has been drawn will be too 
strong for him on his return to allow such 
misbehavior to be practised with impunity. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





PRIVATEERING. — There has been some dis- 
cussion on the possibility, in case of war with 
Russia, of the revival of the practice of issuing 
letters of marque. The public have been 
warned that “in a war between England and 
Russia the latter power will issue letters of 
marque to American adventurers and a swarm 
of ‘ Alabamas’ may interrupt our commerce ; ” 
but, in reply to this suggestion, a correspond- 
ent of the Zimes writes to state that “the old 
practice of issuing letters of marque to the 
subjects of neutral States, by which they were 
authorized to carry on a sort of legalized 
piracy against the vessels and property of a 
nation with which they were not at war, had 
been abandoned and rigorously repressed long 
before the Declaration of Paris. In fact, no 
such letters of marque have been issued or 
accepted by neutrals in the present century.” 
This may be true in the sense of ,the formal 
issue of such letters to subjects of neutral na- 
tions, but it is not true as to the general issue 
of letters of marque; for on April 17, 1861, 
the president of the Confederate States issued 
a proclamation offering letters of marque to 
all persons applying for them; and it appears 
that gven Prussia, one of the signatories of 
the Declaration of Paris, which recites that 
“privateering is and remains abolished,” in 
the course of the Franco-German war found 
herself, says Sir R. Phillimore, so pressed 
with the superiority of the French navy that 
she issued a decree for the purpose of creating 
a voluntary marine, which, according to that 
learned writer, it is very difficult to distinguish 
from the old system of privateering. ith 
these examples before us, we cannot agree 
that “there is not the slightest probability ” 
that privateering will be revived. 

Solicitors’ Journal. 











